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SO THEY SAY 


It costs too much to be sick—Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
Boston. 


We will practically remake man in the next fifty years— 
Charles F. Kettering, automotive engineer. 


Relief is a matter for the churches. It ain’t a matter for 
the government.—Governor Talmadge of Georgia. 


The mere expression of pious wishes are no substitute for 
practical social action—J. M. Rubinow in New Masses. 


Things is certainly gettin’ better. Even the women don’t 
talk to you the way they usta—New York subway rider. 


What this generation needs most of all is to recapture zest 
for the world as it is—Charles H. Heimsath in Harpers Maga- 
zine. 


The optimist proclaims that we live in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, and the pessimist fears that this is true—Branch 


Cabell. 


War is a racket; possibly the oldest, easily the most prof- 
itable, surely the most vicious—Smedley D. Butler in The 
Forum. 


The whole art situation is coming up for air and a little 
horse sense—Homer S. Saint-Gaudens, director, Carnegie In- 
stitute. 


The war against crime will not be won by armed forces 
but by social forces—Austin McCormick, commissioner of cor- 
rection, New York. : 


Legislation is a gold brick unless you have effective ad- 
ministration —Felix Frankfurter, Harvard Law School, to Na- 
tional Consumers League. 


We never produce more goods as a whole than we want; 
merely more than we can buy.—William Trufant Foster in 
Personal Finance News. 


Toleration of free speech only begins when persons listen, 
decently and fairly, to opinions with which they profoundly 
disagree—Lord Hewart, England. 


People will not at this time tolerate narrow political or 
group partisanship in the conduct of public business——Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman, New York. 


When any group of people knows only what it doesn’t want 
instead of what it does want it turns to technical detail— 
Dr. J. S. Plant to New Jersey State Conference of Social Work. 


In international affairs neither public opinion nor treaties 
will stop a nation which is ready to fight when the other na- 
tions concerned are willing only to debate—Walter Lippmann. 


Every man admitted to a federal prison is interviewed by 
ten different people,—and yet they say there is no punishment 
about going to prison—Sanford Bates, director, US Bureau 
of Prisons. 


Reform is not a thing that can be accomplished once and 
for all and by a single act or series of acts. It is a growth and 
development following upon wise and consistent action—Hubert 
C. Wyckoff, president, California State Bar. 


The leaders of American business have, like Browning’s 
cardinal, seen four-and-twenty leaders of revolt—and the New 
Deal is merely the twenty-fifth rebellion of momentarily en- 
raged sheep—D. W. Brogan in Harpers Magazine. 


If an educated man or woman is a person who can do what 
ought to be done when it ought to be done whether he wants 
to do it or not, then a progressively educated person is one 
who will do what he wants to do, when as and if he wants 
to do it, whether anyone else wants him to do it or not.—S. 
Archibald Smith, headmaster, Friends School, Brooklyn. 


THIS IS HER FIRST LYNCHING By REGINALD MARSH 


A drawing in the art commentary on lynching recently assembled in the Newton Galleries, New 
York, under impressive patronage. That thirty-nine artists, sculptors, and cartoonists have been 
moved to dramatize the cruelty of lynching in work of true artistic quality is proof of the growing 
feeling against this form of mob violence, as is also public reaction towards the anti-lynching bill. 
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Social Work Ferment 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


little grey around the edges, had driven 1200 miles 

to attend the mid-winter delegate conference of the 
American Association of Social Workers in Washington. For 
three days she listened to discussion that swirled back and 
forth, in and out, over and under the contemporary social 
scene. With some of it she disagreed profoundly, with much 
of it she agreed only in part; some of it her emotion accepted 
and some of it her realistic experience rejected. But in all of 
it she felt a breaking down of the old complacencies of her 
calling, and a stretching of its horizons; felt herself pulled 
out of old ruts and roused by new challenges—and she liked 
it. “This is yeast,” she said. ‘““This is growth.” 

Some 225 men and women from every walk of social-work 
life, all of them members of the AASW representing sixty- 
two of its sixty-eight chapters, came together at this February 
conference. They constituted a definite cross-section of the 
educated, trained and experienced body of’ American social 
workers. That they differed widely in age, experience, philos- 
ophy, and articulateness of conviction is only to say that social 
workers are human beings. They did not come together to 
frame a platform or to adopt resolutions for or against any- 
thing. From the first they agreed to disagree, and for three 
days they did so with occasional acerbities dispelled by the 
chairman’s amiable, “Now -let’s relax a little about this. We 
all know that what we’re saying isn’t going to change the 
universe.” There was a firm and articulate group that was 
determined that the meeting should not go on record with 
any implication of endorsement or appreciation of even the 
theory of the administration’s social-security program which 
they declared to be “fundamentally false”. There was an- 
other which wanted to stand behind it, as the best we can 
get—a good first step; and between the two, a third which 
linked appreciation with constructive criticism. As to which 
group would have caught up the fringes of opinion and emo- 
tion and emerged as a majority had the issue come to a clear- 
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cut vote this chronicler does not dare to hazard a guess. 

At the end of it all there emerged, within the framework 
of disagreement, a substantial group opinion on matters of 
common concern in the form of a report shaped as a review 
of the conference and a reflection of its trend of thinking. 
This was adopted with only enough dissent to keep the dis- 
senters’ record clear, That this meeting which might con- 
ceivably have split the Association ended on a note of unani- 
mity was a measure of the intellectual poise of its participants 
and of the personal quality of its officials; Dorothy C. Kahn 
of Philadelphia, who presided with warm humor and unas- 
sailable fairness; Stanley P. Davies of New York, chairman 
of the planning committee who kept the program on schedule 
and prevented one topic from running away with the time of 
another; Walter West, executive secretary and his staff, who 
gave the conference a green baize setting worthy of Geneva 
and who kept all the wheels turning, and Lea Taylor of 
Chicago, chairman of the report committee who drew into a 
comprehensive pattern the multi-colored strands of opinion 
and discussion. 


T was plain from the beginning that there wasn’t time 

enough in the clock for social workers to talk themselves 
out—statements pro and con, rebuttal, sur-rebuttal and all 
the other buttals—on the subjects before the conference. 
Take for instance the subject, The Security Program (in 
terms of the discussion, the Lundeen Bill,) put on the floor 
the first morning. Here the social economists, Mary van 
Kleeck, of New York, Ewan Clague of Philadelphia and 
Rev. John O’Grady of Washington crossed swords, while 
social workers of the common or garden variety put in occa- 
sional thrusts. “Our hearts are in the same place,” said 
Linton Swift, “and our minds are trying to catch up.” So 
much was there to be said, so many statistics to be cited, on 
this one subject that a good half of the delegates went back 
to it for an extra three-hour session in the evening. 
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It was so with other subjects. Three-hour discussions were 
only beginnings. That on the administration’s program for 
security and public welfare got off on the pending works bill 
and stayed there, with the economic security bill (Wagner- 
Lewis) coming in by fits and starts—a situation regretted by 
both pros and cons who had their knives nicely sharpened for 
a battle for which there was never quite time enough. 

Old timers, conditioned in the tradition of taking what you 
can get in social legislation and moving on from there, found 
themselves confused before the new impatience with this 
strategy, with the unwillingness to take anything on faith or 
to accept any step without a clear delineation of the goal. But 
they had no quarrel with Kenneth L. Pray of Philadelphia 
when he summed up: 

We are not any of us satisfied with the administration’s pro- 
gram for security and public welfare. We are far from satisfied 
with the insurance features; we are dissatisfied, decidedly dis- 
satisfied, highly critical, of the work provisions; we are gravely 
concerned about the relief features and we are perhaps most of 
all troubled by the lack of cohesion and symmetry in the whole 
program. 

The discussion of federal, state and local cooperation in a 
nation-wide relief program got off to a good start under the 
salty leadership of Edith Abbott, but this too soon shook 
down into a keen interchange over categorical relief as against 
a broad base of public assistance. Pretty much on the fringes 
were those who had thought to thresh out matters of admin- 
istrative organization, Here too the old timers who had 
fought many a fight to have widowed mothers, the blind, the 
insane, the crippled and so on segregated for special treat- 
ment, found themselves confused by the challenge of those 
who “don’t want laws that say something and mean noth- 
ing.” There are too many ways, it seems, for people to fall 
between categories, and the place where they fall, poor relief 
at present, must be as good as the place they fall from. ‘““The 
forgotten family has as many rights as the categorical fam- 
ily.” Categories represent an escape from our defective pub- 
lic-relief system, and deceive the public on the nature of its 
reality. The problem of relief and our own philosophy have 
both outgrown them. Can we afford to let the public think 
the relief job is done when a dozen or so categories of need 
are set up, and let it forget the broad base from which these 
categories spring? 

But categories we have, argued the other side, and more 
categories we are going to have as sure as Congress is sitting 
this moment on Capitol Hill. So what? 

The answer, it seems, is in administration. But, ran the 
discussion, “Categorical administration of categorical relief 
leads us to a mess. However funds, federal or state, may be 
allocated or directed everything fails unless there is a strong 
county-welfare unit to handle them.’ Whether relief is by 
categories or is based on the philosophy of general public 
assistance it must not be entrusted to local groups “without 
money, personnel or philosophy.” Federal organization and 
funds must develop the states and state organization and 
funds must develop the counties. 


HEN it came to the intimate family concerns of the As- 

sociation, matters of professional personnel and employ- 
ment practices, there was again sharp ‘philosophic difference 
with the older leaders a little jittery over the relationship of 
the AASW to the many thousands ineligible to membership 
who are admittedly doing a yeoman’s job in the present situa- 
tion and whom the public, with good reason, thinks of as 
social workers. Are membership requirements too high? Is 
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the Association not in danger of isolating itself from reality 
by withholding professional recognition from a large group 
generally qualified except for technicalities, which has no 
stomach for a paternalistic attitude on the part of its self- 
constituted betters? Here again there was no show-down 
vote, but that evening at a business meeting of the Associa- 
tion with only chapter delegates voting, two changes in by- 
laws proposed by the executive committee, one to abolish 
junior membership, the other to raise dues from $5 to $7.50, 
were interpreted by one wing of the conference as an effort 
to “tighten up,’ and were defeated on a roll-call by the 
necessary one third of the delegates voting. Many factors 
other than those loosely described as left and right, entered 
into this voting, but acute delegates sensed in it a test of 
strength, if not of numbers, at least of practical political 
strategy applied to the affairs of the Association. 

In improving employment practices in public-welfare activ- 
ities civil service may be the ultimate answer. In its present 
status however, taking small account as it does of the rela- 
tively new and developing experience of social work it cannot 
be depended on. ‘Tenure no less than selection should be on 
merit. As for certification, have social workers, they asked 
themselves, arrived at such clear agreement on the educa- 
tional and ethical bases of their competency that they have a 
right to ask the state to set them apart by license? Apparently 
not, was the tenor of the discussion. Before legal certification 
can be sound there must be more experimentation in volun- 
tary certification, now under way in various places, more 
buckling down to determination of basic education, more 
drastic definition of an “accredited agency.” 


one discussion of personnel practices, cut short by the 

ubiquitous clock, also rated an extra-program meeting of 
a group anxious that the concern of the AASW should extend 
beyond its membership. From this group came a “resolution,” 
accepted however by the conference, under its agreed method 
of procedure, as ‘‘an expression of opinion,” that “the con- 
cern of the AASW is with employment practices as they affect 
all workers without discrimination in the field of social work, 
irrespective of membership in the Association, and that em- 
ployment be based upon competency and efficient service.” 

The subjects of housing and health services crowded into 
the last morning, with many of the delegates eager to return 
to the fray over the social-security measures, got scant dis- 
cussion. The statements on housing of John Ihlder of Wash- 
ington, Joseph ‘Tufts of Pittsburgh, and Helen Harris and 
Abraham Goldfeld of New York were practically unchal- 
lenged as were those on health services by Beatrice Hodge of 
New Orleans and Michael Davis of Chicago. The announced 
subject of employment exchanges in insurance and welfare 
programs was crowded completely out of the program. 

What then out of all this tangle of forthright expression — 
were the threads of agreement which came clear? First of all 
that it is not enough to enunciate the principle of govern- 
mental responsibility for economic security; theory must be 
followed by action which clearly envisages and states the 
goal. And here, of course, the paths divided. The one to the 
right held the administration program as a real step forward 
in the acceptance of federal responsibility; the one to the left 
held the program fundamentally unsound and a step back- 
ward; the one in the center held that while the ultimate 
goals [ the program are limited, parts of it are acceptab 
and other parts may be made so by amendments which would 
broaden the financial base and establish minimum standard 
of coverage. 
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Curiously enough these social workers while cold to any- 
thing the New Deal has done to date, disillusioned about the 
“flying trapeze act” of the relief performance, gravely doubt- 
ful of the efficacy of the new work program, sceptical of the 
social-security program, were not as negative as this sounds. 
They were, indeed, willing to entrust the federal government 
with a good many pretty important matters. For instance, 

they agreed on the necessity of a permanent federal public- 
welfare administration, and of a permanent federal housing 
authority to promote and construct low-rent housing through 
state and local boards and authorities. 

Out of the critical discussion of the work program came 
agreement that work relief is nothing more than a form of 
relief, neither a substitute for work nor, always, for direct 
assistance, and that it is most useful when administered by 
case-work principles. Better than a hybrid work-relief pro- 
gram, it was held, is a straight relief program supported by 
adequate allottment of federal funds to the states and with 
it a straight public works and service program. This to in- 
clude the arts, education, recreation and so on, and to be open 
to anyone in need of work regardless of his relief status. It 


from the doors of an informal meeting of crusading 

social-work “practitioners” at the 1934 National 
Conference of Social Work in Kansas City and passed its 
first milestone when the First National Convention of Rank- 
and-File Groups in Social Work met in Pittsburgh, Febru- 
ary 22-24, 1935. 

Official delegates to the convention numbered only forty- 
seven but they represented twenty-nine organized local 
groups of rank-and-file workers in eleven cities, with a total 
membership of 8200. Supplementing these were 116 assorted 
_ visitors who represented, they said, an equally large member- 
_ ship whose delegates were unofficial. It was a small group of 
_ determined, earnest, under-thirtyish young people, but the 
' significance of their meeting can scarcely be measured by 
' size, nor yet by age. 

' Rank and file, be it known to the uninitate, is a classifica- 
_ tion which may be defined, roughly, as including all levels of 
' workers in social agencies up to, but never including, the 
executive. The line of rank and file is drawn just below those 
with the hiring and firing function because of the importance 
the rank and filers accord to the protective character of 
organized groups. Maintenance and clerical workers are gen- 
erally understood to be included, in keeping with the sense 
_ of organized rank and filers that their interests are identical 
_ with those of all other labor included in the employ of social 
| agencies—as well as with those of their clients. 
Of the forty-five official delegates, thirty-six were from 
_ relief organizations, with workers from public agencies heay- 
_ ily over-balancing those from private agencies. The organized 
' groups themselves, judging from delegates’ reports, showed 
great variation in forms of organization and in shadings of 
philosophy, purpose and militancy. Many called themselves 
workers’ protective organizations, while others were desig- 
ated as practitioner groups or merely as open forums and 
ion groups. But rank and file bound them together 
n name, and, no one could doubt, in spirit. 


\ S devout a pilgrimage as ever was in social work started 
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should pay not less than the prevailing wage, and should uti- 
lize the placement services of the public employment offices. 

The conference of 1935 had on the whole a more modest 
mien than that of 1934. Its discussions, wide ranging though 
they were, kept pretty well within the areas of professional 
competency. There was less blithe willingness to tackle any- 
thing on sea or land, especially the distribution of wealth, 
and more awareness that if social workers are to gain in 
strength and influence they must enlarge and extend their 
knowledge of economics, “the germ of the social problem.” 
There were among the delegates those who chafed because 
the conference didn’t “come out” for something; there were 
others who grew impatient with extended discussion of pro- 
posals the philosophy of which they felt to be “contrary to 
our going system of government ;” there were more who saw 
in the free and forthright discussion and in the capacity of 
social workers to sit around green baize and face their differ- 
ences the soundest possible auguries for a vital and vigorous 
development of the profession in whatever social framework 
it may function. 

“This is growth,” said the social worker from Arkansas. 


First Rank-and-File Convention 


By RUTH A. LERRIGO 


Convening valiantly in four- and five-hour unbroken gen- 
eral sessions, the conference dug its way through a heavy 
agenda, designed to set up guiding and unifying principles 
for the local groups. The delegates’ conviction that the 
meeting would make history was a fitting parallel to their 
unanimous sincerity, their determination to maintain demo- 
cratic group functioning, and their mutual sense of need to 
change a world which, they felt, does not fit. 

Special committees ground out drafts of program and 
resolutions, set up perpetuating machinery for the organiza- 
tion and made plans for participation, as a group, in the 
National Conference of Social Work. 

All measures were passed upon by delegates for subsequent 
ratification by the organizations which they represent, and 
were subjected to the general test of whether or not they 
would ‘‘meet the needs created by continuing widespread 
mass unemployment and other industrial hazards.’”’ Recom- 
mendations for a national minimum-welfare program in- 
cluded strong endorsement of the Workers’ Unemployment 
and Insurance Bill (Lundeen), together with interim pro- 
vision for an improved relief program including widely 
extended benefits for relief clients, and an improved and 
safe-guarded work relief and public-works program. Specific 
recommendations for sharply graded income and inheritance 
tax to provide relief funds, and for guarantees of workers’ 
freedom of organization, collective bargaining and civil lib- 
erties were conspicuous. 

Having covered a national social-welfare program in one 
stride, the committee on program formulated the sense of 
the group on personnel practices and professional standards 
in an heroic session rumored to have stretched from Saturday 
evening to the gray dawn of Sunday morning. Insecurity of 
employment and inadequacy of wages, disparity of standards 
and training requirements and opportunities, bad working 
conditions, in short the whole roll of protective measures for 
workers was called for rank-and-file social workers, with the 
added positive recommendation of civil service status. 
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In keeping with the vigorous sentiments of the group on 
their need for protective organization, was the definiteness 
of their proposals for means of implementing their efforts. 
The informal list of means to action began with petitions, 
publicity, committees to ‘wait upon”, and ranged to stop- 
pages (commonly known as strikes) and . demonstrations, 
when resort to these methods should become necessary. 
Through them all ran the thread of emphasis on the power 
of organized numbers to attain the ends of labor. 

In discussing professional standards the rank-and-file con- 
vention called for a complete re-evaluation in terms of “a 
new understanding of the grouping of forces in society.” 
Definitely, the program which they formulated calls for (1) 
re-evaluation of the content and direction of the case-work 
and group-work teaching program, and (2) more opportuni- 
ties for free training at agency expense, which training shall 
be credited to the worker in terms of increased salary or 
status. Informal group discussion on this point developed 
rather strong feeling against current school curricula, includ- 
ing what was graphically described as the teaching of “case 
work in a vacuum’’, and dissatisfaction with the whole con- 
cept of what training should include, especially for the public 
relief worker. 

Special resolutions pro and con issues vital to the group’s 
thinking ranged from particular condemnation of William 
Randolph Hearst and all his works to a demand for protec- 
tion of all employes of public-relief agencies from the exigen- 
cies and hazards inherent in the proposed public-works pro- 
gram. Resolutions were passed against varying forms of 
discrimination, including dismissal for organizational activity. 
A demand was made that the right of collective bargaining 
under NIRA be extended to social workers, particularly in 


Old Age in the Security Program 


By BARBARA NACHTRIEB ARMSTRONG 


Law Department, University of California; Staff Expert, President's Committee on Economic Security 


posal for old-age security, it may be remarked that it was 

accepted at the outset that the ‘“‘almshouse” method of 
providing for all aged dependents had been rejected by in- 
formed opinion as both wasteful and inhumane. Non-institu- 
tional assistance for those who are not in need of institutional 
care was deemed to have become an accepted standard of 
decent provision for the dependent aged. 

The administration’s program embodies three separate legis- 
lative ventures. The first involves federal financial aid to 
states which provide suitable assistance grants or “‘pensions”’ 
for their citizens who are old and indigent. The second es- 
tablishes a compulsory contributory old-age insurance system 
for employed workers. The third offers small annuities at 
cost to persons desiring to purchase such old-age protection. 

This proposed plan is an answer to the mistaken insistence 
upon “choosing” between gratuitous old-age pensions and 
contributory old-age insurance which has characterized popu- 
lar discussions. It is official recognition that an adequate old- 
age-security program involves not a choice between non-con- 
tributory pensions and social insurance but a combination of 
the two. 

Obviously only gratuitous pensions can serve to meet the 
problem of the millions of persons who are already superan- 
nuated, or shortly will be, and who have not sufficient income 


I N entering upon an exposition of the administration’s pro- 
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public agencies, and emphatic rejection was given to a reso- 
lution favoring immediate affiliation of rank-and-file groups 
with the American Federation of Labor. This resolution 
was referred to a committee for study. Copies of all resolu- 
tions were marked for despatch straight to the parties most 
concerned starting with President Roosevelt. 

Any participant in the rank-and-file convention who came 
with only a vague notion of what rank and file and its ideas 
might be, must have gone home with a rather overwhelming 
bagful of proposals and recommendations to present to his 
constituency. Proposals, they were, which might well be the 
envy of many an older organization, for their forthright and 
specific character. Anyone who expected to see in the group 
a form of Pied Piper phenomenon must have gone away con- 
vinced that, in method and in spirit, here was instead a 
completely indigenous growth. 

For the immediate future, the fortunes of the rank-and- 
file groups were turned over to a National Coordinating 
Committee and to four officers: Jacob Fisher, Bureau of 
Jewish Social Research, New York City, chairman; Bernard 
Riback, president of the Home Relief Employes Association 
of New York City, secretary-treasurer; David Kanes, case 
worker in the SERB of Philadelphia, regional vice-chair- 
man for the East; and Joseph Levy, case worker in the 
Jewish Home Finding Society of Chicago, regional vice- 
chairman for the West. 

At what ultimate shrine the pilgrimage may rest, only a 
very rash prophet would guess. Cordial greetings of brother- 
hood reached the group from many established leaders and 
from numbers of older organizations. A youth movement, it 
may rightly be called, but a movement of youth awake to 
the reality of the world as they are experiencing it. 


to maintain themselves. Contributory insurance offers no 
solution of their predicament. It can on the other hand en-. 
able employed workers to build up their right to annuities 
in their old age. 

Insurance annuities are unquestionably to be preferred to 
non-contributory pensions. They come to the workers as a 
right, whereas the gratuitous pensions must be conditioned 
upon proof of need. The gratuitous pension, moreover, in 
fairness to the legitimate demands of other needy groups, 
must hold all grantees down to a minimum standard. Old- 
age-insurance annuities, on the other hand, can be related to 
wages and thus preserve the better paid worker’s standard 
of living. Furthermore in moral effect the gratuitous pension — 
program is less desirable. It entails just the inverse of induce- 
ment to self-help since the less the person has accumulated, 
the greater his pension and vice versa. 

Contributory insurance could be expected in time to carr’ 
the major, but never the entire load. Administrative prob- 
lems stand in the way of compulsory insuring all worke 
who need old-age protection. It would be wholly impractical, 
moreover, to expect all those who are not reached by the 


dividual annuities. Furthermore, it may be anticipated always 
that some persons from higher income groups will come to 
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pensions, even in the long-time old-age-securtiy planning, 
_ have a definite place. 

The three parts of the old-age-security program are, as 
previously explained, separate and independent legislative 
proposals related only in that they complement each other as 
_ remedies directed at various phases of the economic problem 
of old age. The three proposals are here discussed seriatim. 


I. Grants-in-Aid for Gratuitous Pensions 


es is nothing novel in the proposal of federal grants- 
| in-aid. From the early federal land grants for the devel- 
opment of public educational institutions to the relatively 
recent highway grants, grants-in-aid of state rehabilitation 
plans for injured and crippled citizens and grants-in-aid of 
improved maternity care, the federal government has repeat- 
edly resorted to financial assistance to state ventures which 
it deemed worthy of encouragement and aid. Specifically, 
the subsidizing of state old-age-assistance schemes, moreover, 
has been urged in two previous congressional sessions and in 
the Dill-Connery bill, sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion for Social Security, received serious consideration in the 
Labor Committees of the Senate and the House. 

The administration’s proposal differs from the Dill-Con- 
_nery bill merely in providing more liberal subsidies and in 
requiring that the states, to qualify for federal aid, must meet 
standards better calculated to provide decent subsistence for 
_ their needy superannuated citizens. 

These standards require, inter alia: 


1. Substantial financial participation by the state. 
2. Establishment of a state supervisory administrative autho- 
"rity. 

3. Right of appeal of applicants for assistance to this state 
~ authority. 
_ 4, An administrative plan which is deemed satisfactory by the 
_ federal administrator. 
5. A minimum assistance grant or “pension” that will provide 
a “reasonable subsistence compatible with decency and health” 
_ which must be paid to the person wholly without income and 
which, for other needy applicants, may be reduced only by the 
actual amount of their income. 
6. The granting of assistance at least to all persons of qualify- 
ing age (70 years until 1940, 65 years thereafter) who are citi- 
_ zens that have resided in the state for five years or more within 
' the ten years immediately preceding application and are without 
' reasonable subsistence income. 
Administration of the federal subsidies is vested, as the 
bill was originally drawn, in the federal emergency relief 
' administrator. He is authorized to withdraw approval of 
state plans if he finds they are, in actual functioning, failing 
to comply with the standards required for federal aid. Such 
withdrawal of approval suspends further federal grants to 
the offending state. 

States complying with the stipulated standards will receive 
from the federal government 50 percent of the total amount 
expended, excluding that portion of individual grants in ex- 
cess of $30 per month and that part of administrative ex- 
penses over and above 10 percent of the total pension 
_ payments. 

_ The requirement that the law guarantee an adequate mini- 
' mum pension will necessitate amendment of most state pen- 
sion acts. Except by implication, no such guarantee exists 
“under the state measures outside of Massachusetts and New 
York. The usual provision sets only a maximum amount 
which may not be exceeded. ; 

The placing of the administration of the subsidies in the 
é of the Emergency Relief Division is open to serious 
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objection. Such administration is bound to be resented as 
stamping the old-age grants as “poor relief”, whereas the 
old-age-pension movement in the states has been marked by 
a stressing of the fact that the grants were on a totally dif- 
ferent basis than that of ordinary public charity. 

The laws of only one state, Arizona, and one territory, 
Hawaii, offer aid to the needy applicant without reference to 
the ability of his relatives to maintain him. The remaining 
state acts will require amendment to meet federal require- 
ments. 

Nothing prevents any state from providing that the public 
authorities may recoup themselves by direct suit against re- 
sponsible relatives for expenditures involved in grants to the 
aged. It may be expected that most states will do so, thus 
continuing the relatives’ obligation to provide for elderly 
dependents. ‘The required condition, however, will prevent a 
denial of aid to the old person whose relatives are not pro- 
viding for him (such denial has forced him either to accept 
the almshouse or to bring legal proceedings against his own 
family.) It will also operate as a check on arbitrary action 
by administrators who deny aid on the ground that relatives 
can afford to provide, since this ability will be judicially 
tested if the authorities must bring a reimbursement suit. 

The failure to include a specific monetary amount for the 
minimum pension payable is an acknowledgment of the great 
regional variations in cost and standard of living in the 
United States. There is logical ground for objection to con- 
sidering the latter, on the score that disgracefully low stand- 
ards are observed in certain regions and that federal funds 
should not be permitted to perpetuate them. Practical expe- 
rience, however, teaches that the insistence upon one mini- 
mum in the face of great regional variation in standards, too 
often produces from lawmaking bodies a minimum that 
drags down the better region without greatly benefitting the 
other areas. Ergo, the formula that the pension must be suf- 
ficient in each state to produce ‘‘a reasonable subsistence com- 
patible with decency and health.” 

The $15 limit on federal aid in respect of the pension paid 
any one person can be justified only on grounds of federal 
fiscal necessity. In view of the many urgent competing de- 
mands on the federal treasury at this time such a limit in the 
initial assumption of this new burden does not seem unrea- 
sonable. It may be hoped that early amendment will remove 
such limit, thus carrying the “matching” offer of the federal 
government to its logical conclusion and promoting more 
liberal provision by the states. 

The residence qualification also should be mentioned. It 
will mean amendment of every state law, even that of Dela- 
ware, which, although requiring only five years in the state, 
demands proof of fifteen years residence somewhere in the 
United States. 

This program of federal aid to the states obviously is not 
a federal guaranty of pensions to needy aged citizens. Some 
states, of course, may make no provision, and, unless the in- 
dividual state is willing to bear its share of a decent pro- 
vision, no federal contribution toward gratuitous pensions 
will reach the aged. There is much to be said for a straight 
federal pension scheme. The actual situation, however, of 
twenty-eight state laws already on the books combined with 
the still strong sentiment for local provision for unemploy- 
ables, points to federal grants-in-aid as the best way within 
practical possibilities of putting the federal government into 
the gratuitous pension program. Experience indicates that the 
federal offer to match state expenditures does stimulate state 
action. 
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II. Compulsory Contributory Insurance 


1p supplement to the above program which is directed 
primarily at the immediate situation, it is proposed that 
systematic provision for contributory insurance of all em- 
ployed workers (except those whose salaries permit their 
making private provision) be initiated on a straight national 
basis. This will be done by the imposition of a small federal 
tax upon payrolls and wages. This tax the government will 
collect through the employer, who will be authorized to with- 
hold half of the tax from his workers as their contribution. 
An annual amount equal to the funds raised by this payroll 
and wages tax will be appropriated permanently for the pay- 
ment of annuities to these workers on their retirement at the 
age of 65 years, or thereafter. 

The payment of the worker’s tax, which will commence 
at %4 of 1 percent of his wage and be increased every five 
years until it reaches 214 percent, will be made by means of 
an Internal Revenue Stamp which the employer will affix 
to a record card that must be kept for each employe. When 
the worker moves from one job to another, he will take this 
card with him. The cards will be periodically called in, and 
new ones issued, by the Internal Revenue Department. In 
the Central Office, an individual permanent record card for 
-each employe will be credited with the tax payments made. 
Liberal allowance for unemployment has been made in the 
actuarial set-up of, the scheme. 

Rights to “full annuity” equal to 40 percent of the average 
wage upon which he has made tax payments will be estab- 
lished if the employe has worked a full thirty years over a 
period of not less than forty years. 

The annuity is, of course, in no way dependent upon proof 
of need. The worker will have a right to it on retiring at 
sixty-five years of age, just as he would be entitled to an 
annuity which he had purchased through a private commer- 
cial company. 

If, because of entry into employment late in life, or very 
intermittent work, or very low wages, his annuity proves too 
small for decent subsistence, he will of course, be in the posi- 
tion of all other persons who reach old age without adequate 
income, i.e. in need of a supplementary gratuitous pension to 
bring his income up to a minimum standard. 

A “transient” scheme of annuities is proposed for persons 
who commence tax payment during the launching period. 
These transient arrangements are intended for the benefit of 
the workers who are middle-aged or over when the annuity 
program is initiated and provide for a more rapid building up 
of annuity rights than does the permanent scheme. The fed- 
eral treasury will finance this special provision ultimately 
through subsidy to the scheme. 

No annuities will be payable under either the permanent 
or transient plan unless tax payments have been made during 
four-years work over a period of five years. Any worker who 
while having made tax payments is not entitled to an annuity 
on reaching 65 years of age will receive the amount he has 
paid plus 3 percent compound interest. Similarly a death 
benefit will be payable to surviving dependents of workers 
who die, in the amount of the worker’s own tax payments 
less the aggregate amount paid to the worker as an annuity. 
On arriving at pensionable age, moreover, the married an- 
nuitant may choose a joint survivorship annuity in lieu of 
the foregoing arrangement. 

This is a most significant piece of amelioratory legislation. 
It is the beginning of a new era, the dedication of the nation- 
al government to the preventive policy of organizing to keep 
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its citizens out of a state of dependency in lieu of charitable 
relief when destitution assumes “emergency” proportions. — 
It is at once an acknowledgment that old-age security on 
more than a relief basis is a straight national responsibility 
and also an assumption of that responsibility for a large sec- 
tion of the working population on terms rooted in sound 
principle. From a technical standpoint this “sound principle” 
is related to the fact that a sound actuarial basis for old-age 
insurance is possible only with a national, in contrast to a 
state insurance unit. This is due to the unpredictable changes 
which take place in the age groups of individual states pur- 
suant to the shifting of areas of economic development. 
From the standpoint of protection afforded, the soundness 
of the proposal lies in the fact that the worker, under a 
straight national scheme, carries with him uniform and con- 
tinuous protection throughout his life, however often he may 
shift from one state to another. 
The chief shortcoming of the plan is the exclusion of the 
self-employed worker, which is born of practical administra- 
tive difficulty. Compelling such a person involves the collec- 
tion problem of the poll tax and even strictly regimented 
countries abroad have failed to reach him. 
Forceful reasons could be advanced for the alteration of 
details. In the permanent scheme a general contribution from 
the national treasury to the annuities of at least the lower 
paid workers may prove inevitable here as it has in most 
countries abroad. It is debatable whether industry and work- 
ers in the present economic organization of society should be 
asked to furnish, even through insurance, contributions sufh- 
cient to provide ample retirement annuities for superannu- 
ated workers. 
The even division of the tax payments between the worker 
and his employer may well be questioned. The age limit of 
65 may prove too advanced a retirement period for modern 
mechanized industry. 
Undoubtedly the scheme, if launched as proposed, will be 
altered in the light of experience. In the meantime, it fur- 
nishes a suitable foundation on which to build. 


III. Voluntary Individual Insurance 


@ Pea provision, while considered a minor part of the 
security program, at least offers to those who fall outside 

the compulsory annuity scheme a systematic and safe method 
of providing for their old age. The government will sell 
modest annuities at cost, payable in small installments to 
those who voluntarily seek such protection. 
This is no real answer to the need of the self-employed 
worker of small earning capacity, who even with the induce- 
ment of subsidy (which is not granted) probably would not 
of his own initiative provide for his old age. It may, however, 
meet the needs of the small businessman, small farmer, or 
other person of moderate means who wishes to purchase less 
ample annuities than are available through commercial com- 
panies. At least it carries greater security than could be ob- 
tained through any other medium and offers easier terms of 
payment than those of commercial insurance. 
In conclusion, it may be stated that the proposals offer a 
program that will produce an immediate improvement in the 


provision for contributory annuities on a contractual basis 
as the standard security device, but admits the need of the 
supplementary arrangement for gratuitous pensions on < 
needs basis for the protection of those who reach old age 
without “‘standard” security. 
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sissippi Library Commission, was trying to keep the 
commission going although it was without appropria- 
tion and she herself had been without salary since June 1932. 
When the FERA launched its work program Miss Robinson 
saw a chance to provide both service and work. On the date 
set for applications for projects she presented a plan for state- 
wide library service. “State-wide” means an especially diffi- 
cult order in Mississippi, which ranks second among the states 
in percentage of rural population and almost last in assessed 
valuation per capita. Approximately two million people, half 
of them white, half Negro, are scattered through eighty-two 
counties. When the library project started, forty-three coun- 
ties were without a single public library. One county, Coaho- 
ma, had developed admirable library service over a period of 
ten years, including excellent service to Negroes, but ‘else- 
_ where even such county service as had been attempted was 
_ handicapped by limited resources. 
Placing a county librarian in every county and two in some 
_ of the larger ones was the proposed first step. By approving 
_ the plan, the Women’s Division of the Emergency Relief 
_ Administration, under the direction of Ethel Payne, gave 
_ Mississippi the distinction of being the first state to provide 
_ geographically equalized library service. Carrying out a survey 
' with the assistance of nearly 500 CWA workers was the 
next step; attempting to meet the needs it disclosed, the third. 
Each step has had the cordial support of the State Board of 
_ Public Welfare. 
_ To observe this unique experiment first hand I recently 
visited Mississippi and saw the work of a dozen or more 
' county librarians. While many in charge of county service 
_ have been on the relief rolls or would be there except for this 
_ work, their qualifications for the job have been considered. 
Making something out of nothing by dint of courage, intel- 
' ligence and resourcefulness is the record especially of Sun- 
' flower, Leflore and Hancock counties. When two county 
' librarians went to work in Sunflower County last June not 
a library book was available for its 66,000 residents. A county 
_ headquarters has been leased from the board of supervisors 
' for five years and today thirteen reading rooms and eighty-five 
deposit stations are being visited regularly, and 3000 volumes 
have been begged, borrowed or bought. Like most gift collec- 
tions, the books include many which few, if any, libraries 
would purchase. However they also include Treasure Island, 
Little Women, Five Little Peppers, So Red the Rose, Good- 
_bye Mr. Chips and similar titles. The magazines given in 
_ greatest quantity were Good Housekeeping and National 
_ Geographic; there are many copies also of Saturday Evening 
- Post, American and Liberty. One of the librarians obtained 
_ from her congressman quantities of agricultural bulletins on 
such subjects as canning, pruning fruit trees and infant care 
and is distributing them widely. Magazines are taken regu- 
larly to 2900 prisoners on a penal farm where they are read 
literally to pieces. More than $200 for books has been raised 
by a tag day—the tags were homemade—and further funds 
yy sale of Christmas cards and a bridge tea. One of the prime 
of such funds is to purchase supplementary reading for 
ls. Some of the novels also are bought and rented for 
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five cents a week until they pay for themselves and can be 
lent without charge. 

“The people are book hungry,” said one of the librarians 
who has a reading-room in her home. ‘‘A little boy knocked at 
my door at six o’clock in the morning to borrow The Dutch 
Twins. I passed a house the other day where a little girl was 
sitting on the porch reading aloud to her family of five people, 
not one of whom could read. An old man who was once a 
school teacher and a young girl who loves reading are each 
walking miles carrying books to share with people who other- 
wise would be without them.” 

Of 1400 homes visited in Leflore County, 432 had no read- 
ing material, not even a newspaper. Many men and women 
could neither read nor write. For some of these people, and 
for a similar group in Hancock County, current news talks 
are given by the librarians. Story hours for children also are 
held. Leflore County has a houseboat library which plies up 
and down the river, serving Mississippi fishermen. The 
Greenwood Public Library of 10,000 volumes provides some 
books for this service, the county gives $35 a month, and 
money to eke out further is raised in numerous ways, even 
to selling chickens. Three all-day “schools of instruction” for 
part-time library workers have been held at the Greenwood 
library during the last three months. 

I found the starkest conditions in Hancock County where 
two FERA workers, one the librarian and the other a recrea- 
tional director, sometimes are working sixty hours a week 
instead of the required thirty to reach people in the cut-over 
pine-lands behind the coast, where the eight reading and 
recreational centers are thirty or forty miles apart. Here 
again not a book was available at the start. Now a bank in 
Bay St. Louis has supplied headquarters. Nine hundred books 
have been bought or obtained as gifts. A rental library, in- 
cluding good up-to-date fiction, has been launched to build 
up the free collection by rental fees from Bay St. Louis read- 
ers and the friendly banker who provides the headquarters 
transports small loans of books from the state library commis- 
sion in Jackson. A seven-year-old girl is teaching her mother 
to read with library. primers and goes with her to a night- 
school in which the mother has been enrolled through the 
librarian’s efforts. Small but regular contributions to this 
library are made by local organizations in Bay St. Louis, such 
as the Parent Teacher Association, and church groups. 


N the counties centering about Port Gibson and Vicksburg 
the character of the book collection and of the borrowers 
gives evidence of generations of cultural tradition. At the 
Port Gibson library, housed in a beautiful anti-bellum school 
building, is displayed a Treatise on Sociology, Theoretical 
and Practical, by Henry Hughes, published in 1854,—said to 
be the first book written on sociology, by a Mississippian who 
coined the term. At Vicksburg, a charming new children’s 
room, a part-time children’s librarian, formerly an FERA 
worker but now employed by the city, and a contribution of 
$500 from the county board of supervisors to help finance 
county service in 1935, are tangible evidences of the products’ 
affect in expanding an established city service to the county. 
Reinstated by the legislature last spring with a modest 
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appropriation for the present biennium, the Mississippi Li- 
brary Commission itself is reaching 250 communities. By 
means of its small but carefully selected collection of 4500 
volumes, it lent 15,000 books to its county workers and 
others in the first nine months of the project. In addition, it 
is finding books for transient centers and CCC camps, and 
has initiated a book project for the blind so satisfactorily that 
it has been taken over and extended by the State Commission 
for the Blind. When the State Board of Public Welfare con- 
ducted a four weeks’ institute at Belhaven College last sum- 
mer, the Commission administered a library in connection 
with the institute, bought books especially for welfare work- 
ers with $200 supplied by the Social Service Department of 
the ERA, and made up a reading list sent out by the state 
board to every welfare worker in the state. It now is busy 
lending and reserving books from the list requested by wel- 
fare workers. Almost every loan to a county librarian in- 
cluded some welfare reading. Similar intensive service would 
gladly be given in connection with adult education, recrea- 
tion and so on if funds for books were available. 
Mississippi's library experiment shows clearly the crying 
need for books, even in a county like Coahoma. Further, it 
shows that to earmark a small portion of relief funds for 
books and library service would strengthen immeasurably at 
least nine other important federal or state projects. his 
connection is demonstrated convincingly in Coahoma County. 
Here directors of adult education, recreation, nutrition, and 
home demonstration work—all county units of state projects 
—a teacher and a Negro principal declared that the library 
was one of the chief assets in their work. When the headquar- 
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the same proportion of the people drive or dodge 

automobiles, smoke cigarettes, or drink. cocktails, 
attend movies or church, condemn or support the New Deal, 
suffer from indigestion or fractured legs, as in any other 
community of the same population. 

But in one respect, Dallas is unique. There is less com- 
plaint about hospital bills than anywhere in the United 
States. This is not because the hospital care is better or 
lower-priced than elsewhere. It is not. But because 20,000 
salaried employes and wage earners are assuring hospital care 
for themselves by monthly payments equal to the cost of a 
package of cigarettes a week or a pair of silk stockings every 
two months. It would be as impossible to bring these 20,000 
people to a protest meeting against hospital costs as against 
the price of tobacco, cosmetics, or clothes. To them hospital 
care is something budgeted along with other necessities. 

These 20,000 employed persons are subscribers to “group 
hospitalization” funds, from which their hospital bills will be 
paid up to twenty-one days of care in any one year, not in- 
cluding the fees of physician, surgeon, or special nurse. Dur- 
ing the past year about 2000 subscribers were hospitalized 
for a total of about 18,000 days of care. At any one time 
about fifty of these subscribers were receiving care in one of 
the three participating hospitals, the Baylor University, the 
Methodist, and the St. Paul’s. 

Membership in these plans include about 600 different 
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ters library at Clarksdale was founded twenty years ago the 
present librarian, Hoyland Lee Wilson, recorded with pride 
the day she lent twenty-two volumes. Last year an incomplete 
record of circulation showed that she and her capable as- 
sistants had lent more than 187,000 volumes, an average of 
512 for every day in the year. One of the most appreciative 
library users is a planter experimenting with crop diversifi-- 
cation—much needed in Mississippi—at whose request the 
library has sent as far as Africa and China for pamphlets on 
crop production. This year the Negroes in Coahoma are rais- 
ing $500 to match a Rosenwald grant of $800 so that the 
library service to people of their race may be extended. Next 
summer the Rotary Club plans to give money for books to the 
library to expand its service to a regional Boy Scout camp. 

It would be ideal if a system of county libraries such as 
that in Coahoma could be locally supported throughout the 
state. Such a step is out of the question, however, because of 
the economic inequalities among the counties. What Missis- 
sippi leaders have in mind as a permanent plan is some form 
of state and locally supported regional system continued with 
federal assistance. This could provide service for several 
counties from a regional headquarters, comparable to good 
county service but more economical for sparsely populated 
areas. It would be in line with the recommendation of the 
council of the American Library Association that public li- 
braries be federated and coordinated into large systems, each 
system to serve a metropolitan area, a large county, or several 
counties. Success in Mississippi, financially one of the most 
heavily handicapped states, may point the way to solving the 
problem of rural reading throughout the country. 


groups of employed persons, ranging in size from 5 to 500. 
More than 1500 teachers from the various public schools 
are enrolled. The groups of 50 or more subscribers include 
policemen, firemen, newspaper staffs, department-store clerks, — 
nurses, physicians, public-utility employes and employes in 
banks, petroleum refineries, chain stores, insurance offices, 
cotton-gins,—almost every conceivable occupation. 

Even in 1929, 30 percent of the 7 million Americans hos- 
pitalized for acute illnesses were cared for free-of-charge in 
city, county, state, or federal hospitals, and another 20 per- 
cent received free or part-free service in non-government 
institutions. These people were not on “relief” ; most of them 
were working before and immediately after their illness. 
They could pay for food, clothes, shelter, cigarettes, and 
radios, because they could plan and control these costs. ‘They 
did not pay for hospitalization, because they had no way to 
estimate their expenditures and were unable to meet the 
necessarily large expenses when illness came. The uncertain 


financial support. The Baylor University hospital began 
group-budgeting plan in 1929 with a number of school t 
ers and soon extended the privilege to other employed groups 
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_ Later other hospitals in Dallas and elsewhere started in group 
_ hospitalization. By the end of 1932, plans had been launched 
- in San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans, Shreveport, Louis- 
ville, Los Angeles, Sacramento and Kansas City, and were 
under discussion elsewhere. In February 1933, the American 
_ Hospital Association took official action, endorsing the idea 
of “the periodic payment plan for the purchase of hospital 
care.” The Association also authorized its council to study 
the various plans, and to offer guidance to member institu- 
tions contemplating such a project. Now hospital plans in 
more than forty cities benefit to from 2000 to 10,000 sub- 
scribers each. 

The idea of placing hospital care in the family budget 
through group hospitalization is accepted as logical and de- 

sirable by hospital executives and trustees and by employers 
and employes. In most instances, the remuneration to partici- 
pating hospitals has been more than enough to cover operat- 
ing costs for the care given subscribers, which are $4.50-$6.50 
a day. The annual subscription rates—from $6 to $12, de- 
pending on coverage—have not been so high as to discourage 
enrollment among salaried persons reasonably sure of con- 
tinued employment. Certain principles of organization, how- 
ever, are necessary to the success of these plans and in some 
instances the lack of them has interfered with a plan’s accep- 
tance by the community. 


: Originally many of the plans were sponsored by a single 
hospital, offering no choice to a patient. This provision tended 
to arouse antagonism among other hospitals and their medi- 
cal staffs, and to place the venture in the light of a way to 
finance a hospital rather than a way to help potential patients. 
Sponsorship and financing of the plans should be on a non- 
profit basis, in which no promoter or private investor gains 
or loses by the amount or kinds of hospital care required by 
subscribers. In Cleveland and Washington, D.C., Commu- 
nity Chests have advanced the working capital for promotion, 
administration and the guarantee of payments to hospitals 
on behalf of subscribers. In New Orleans, St. Paul and 
Charleston the participating hospitals have provided the 
funds for initial expenses, to be repaid from the annual fees 
of subscribers. Non-profit control, with a paid staff to explain 
and to sell the idea to potential subscribers, removes criticism 
that the plans are schemes to benefit promoters or hospitals 
and places emphasis on public benefit. “Free choice” among 
hospitals makes it possible for the press and industrial leaders 
to consider the movement as they would a community chest 
“drive” or any other civic enterprise. 


The American Hospital Association has published stand- 
ards of organization available to any responsible groups in- 
terested in group hospitalization—employers, employe’s asso- 
ciations, hospital executives or trustees, medical practitioners, 
social workers or public officials. Experience as to member- 
ship, admissions, volume of service, cost of promotion, make 
it possible to establish rates and benefits with reasonable 
assurance of their adequacy. The following general state- 
ments are based upon facts in possession of the Association. 

A group of employed persons will require, on the average, 
not more than one day of care per subscriber per year. For 
this reason, the annual subscription rate should be equal to 
_ the average cost of one day of care of the type included in 
_ the agreement, plus an allowance for administration, pro- 
motion and reserve for contingencies. This need not exceed 
20 percent, and in a few instances has been as low as 10 per- 
cent, although some plans are suffering from the burden of 
uch higher overhead costs, because commercial or proprie- 
interests are involved. The average amount of care re- 
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quired by subscribers has been much less than one day per 
year when 100 percent of a group subscribe, particularly if 
the subscribers make their payments through a payroll deduc- 
tion. Salaried persons use the service more freely than those 
employed by the day or on piece-work. Women require pro- 
portionately more service than men, even when maternity 
benefits are left out of the plan. 

There is a certain amount of “unnecessary” use of the ser- 
vice by subscribers, particularly for short stays for minor 
ailments, and especially among the salaried groups. On the 
other hand, people who have received care tend to stay in the 
plan rather than discontinue payments, particularly when 
they are members of a large group subscribing through pay- 
roll deductions, In some instances, subscribers in small “self- 
appointed” groups have enrolled deliberately to obtain 
“elective” hospitalization needed at the time of taking out 
the memberships. Various devices have been developed in each 
plan to reduce malingering. 

Cancellations tend, on the whole, to be the result of change 
or loss of employment. Only a few persons have cancelled 
their subscriptions either because they do not become sick 
or because they have received anticipated service. To see 
others receiving care or to receive care one’s self apparently 
emphasizes the advantages of a continuous safeguard against 
hospital costs. 


AY an individual subscribe except as a member of an 
employed group? In some plans, yes, but usually not if 
he is associated with some organization eligible to participate 
as a group. In Newark, N. J., five or more employed individ- 
uals may form a group for the purpose of subscribing, pro- 
vided they pay semi-annually in advance. Such groups lack 
the solidarity necessary to the spirit of the plan, and the 
enrolled individuals usually require a relatively high amount 
of hospitalization. 

Do any plans include services to dependents? Yes. In 
New Orleans, for example, the annual subscription rate ($12 
covering care in a private room) provides a discount of one 
third for services to subscribers’ dependents, provided the two 
thirds is paid weekly in advance. In Dallas, an additional 
fee of $12 per year entitles a subscriber’s dependents to a 50 
percent discount on board and room rates, with no charges 
for the operating room, laboratory, and the like. In a few 
other places dependents are enrolled at the option of the sub- 
scriber at the same annual rates as subscribers. The New 
Orleans plan of automatically granting discount to depend- 
ents of all subscribers appears to be most satisfactory from the 
administrative and economic point of view. Their protection 
admittedly is incomplete, but the discount is a help to the em- 
ployed subscriber, the benefits are available at a reasonable 
annual rate, and the requirement of paying two thirds of the 
fees avoids excessive hospitalization. As an alternative to a 
much higher annual rate, with compulsory enrollment of de- 
pendents, the discount basis is a safe procedure. 

No group hospitalization plan has been developed for farm- 
ers and their families, although in Elk City, Okla., a con- 
tributory plan is in force which provides complete medical 
care. For rural areas it will probably be necessary for hos- 
pital service plans to require semi-annual payment of dues, 
and to effect some arrangement for volunteer action in collec- 
tion of subscriptions. Farmers’ unions, granges or bureaus, 
or church congregations, might be used as the basis for organ- 
izing such plans. In a number of small single-hospital towns 
in North Carolina, a large industrial plant has served as the 
basis for organizing plans, which local tradesmen and pro- 
fessional people may also join. 
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All of the group hospitalization plans in the United States 
have been conceived as self-supporting organizations. Their 
rates have been established to cover costs of private or semi- 
private accommodations, and to allow for ‘ ‘adverse selection” 
as well as relatively high overhead costs of promotion and 
administration. Consequently the rates of $6 to $12 per year 
have not interested the industrial wage earner who until now 
has entered the “city hospital” or the wards of a voluntary 
hospital and received free service. To enroll the lowest group 
of wage earners a plan must be available at a rate much lower 
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than now contemplated. For this reason, large enterprises 
will probably establish independent contributory schemes for 
hospital care, in which deficits will be made up, if necessary, 
by the companies. 

Group hospitalization is here to stay, in some form, Even 
if state-wide health-insurance plans are adopted for -wage 
earners, white-collar employes will probably require and use 
voluntary plans for budgeting medical bills. The present 
experience in group hospitalization should be valuable in the 
shaping of community attitudes and hospital financing pol- 
icies of the future. 


They Do Care How They Live 


By HERMAN E. McKASKLE 


Relief Administrator and Supervisor of Social Service, Pulaski County, Arkansas 


whites? Why, such people don’t know or care how 
they live. They’ve always lived that way. All they 
want is food that will stick to the ribs. Visiting housekeepers 
in Arkansas! The idea!! Oh you social workers and your 
frills!! Don’t you know you can’t change human nature?” 

Well, maybe not, But you can change human habits, and 
so, carpers to the contrary, we set out to experiment with 
visiting housekeepers for families whom every agency of 
progress had passed by and whose manner of living was some- 
thing the boasters of the American standard don’t talk about. 

And now we have, here in Pulaski County, a corps of four- 
teen women, some trained and all practical home economists, 
whose job it is to teach people how to make the most of what 
they have, and to make life, however poor its setting, a little 
more than keeping body and soul together. They’ve been 
working since last May and while no great economic problem 
has been solved, we have seen such results in the condition of 
homes, the improvement of food habits and above all in the 
aroused resourcefulness and morale of long depressed people 
that we of the Emergency Relief Administration feel that 
this is the most constructive service we have undertaken, one 
which may well mean a lasting change in the life of the 
community. 

Before I detail just what these housekeepers do and how 
it fits into the whole relief program let me give some idea of 
the background of their work. The majority of the Negroes 
and a sizeable proportion of the whites in the rural sections 
of the state have for generations worked as tenant farmers or 
day-hands. Their income for all of most years and part of all 
other years has been so low as to baffle all economic theories 
of minimum subsistence. However big the family, and they 
run to numbers, it is lucky if it has a four-room house. Most 
of them have two or three rooms end to end, shot-gun houses 
we call them, set up a foot or two above the ground. So 
rough and ready is the general type of building that the wind 
whistles freely through cracks in floor and walls and rain 
often drips through the split board roof. 

Until “the relief’ came on the scene with its outlandish 
ideas of balanced diet many of these people lived for months 
on end in the winter season on soggy biscuits and cornbread 
sopped in “grease-gravy,’—the fat cooked out of “sow-belly.” 
The salt pork itself was a delicacy, sparingly rationed. Other 
meat was a rarity. A little rice, potatoes or sorghum molasses 
occasionally varied the monotony. The first mess of greens in 
the spring was the big treat of the year. 

Clothing was a matter of luck. The lucky ones got annual 
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new overalls for the men folks and “‘cotton-check”’ dresses for 
the women. The unlucky ones kept on patching. Washing 
was a major domestic problem, bound to be when water had 
to be “‘toted” considerable distances and then allowed to 
stand for a day or so to settle the iron in it. Families that 
washed their clothes once a week were counted pretty fas- 
tidious, not to say prideful. 

In matters of health these people took whit the Lord sent 
them, They were used to being “‘porely.” In cases of severe 
illness a doctor would come if the landlord would stand good 
for the fee. For the rest patent medicine and folk remedies 
sufficed. 

And what of the “higher life” of these American citizens. 
Education, for instance. Most of the land owners live in the 
small towns or send their children to town to school. Since 
schools are maintained by taxes on the land it is cheaper to 
do this than to support rural schools. Anyway the tenants’ 
children do not finish picking cotton until around December 
and field work starts again in February, so it’s hardly worth 
while to set up school for so short a time—a form of reason- 
ing which accounts for our high rate of adult illiteracy. 

This then was substantially the background of a consid- 
erable proportion of the people on the relief rolls of Pulaski 
County—even in the city of Little Rock to which large num- 
bers of tenant farmers have drifted during the drought and 
depression, They are no asset to the community and are not 
promising subjects, as they are, for rural rehabilitation. Di- 
rect relief or even work relief keeps them alive and that’s 
all you can say for it. The only hope of betterment seemed 
to us to lie in some form of rudimentary education in living 
which would supply an incentive to their own initiative and 
stir them out of the sloth of generations. 

Our case workers were willing but the days were not 
long enough. With none too much training and with stagger- 
ing case loads they were expected to explain the relief organi- 
zation to the people, investigate for economic resources, 
adjust budgets to the varying monthly allocation of funds, 
assign men and women to the works program, and keep up 
the regular statistical as well as the endless special reports. 
Plainly they had no time left for the patient time-consuming 
task of teaching people how to live better on the relief 
available. 

And so we come finally to the social device of the visiting — 
housekeeper, established with the blessing of the state ERA 
in May 1934. We now have for the county a regular depart- 
ment staffed with a supervisor, her home economics degree 
fortified with years of rich experience, a secretary and four- 
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teen hand-picked field workers, most of them with some train- 
ing. These are the housekeepers. About sixty families are all 
a worker can carry and do a good job,—which means that 
this service, valuable as we have found it, is reaching only 
about 10 percent of our relief families the county over. 

The visting housekeeper is called in by the case worker to 
those homes where her services are obviously most needed. 
Her first visit, which may last half a day is devoted to estab- 
lishing rapport and mapping out a plan in which the family 
will cooperate. Of necessity this plan must be “first steps for 
little feet,” and sometimes the assurance of cooperation does 
not come through in action. But it is a rare exception when at 
least something is not accomplished. More often than not a 
helping hand at the start, a boost over the hard, almost hope- 
less, beginning will work a major transformation in a fam- 
ily’s attitude toward its surroundings. 

After the first visit the housekeeper goes back as often as 
she feels it necessary to keep things moving. She never de- 
mands or forces services on the family. She suggests, shows 
how, praises accomplishments, “understands” failures, and 
herself turns in and does whatever is at hand. Her’s is no 
ladylike job, but hard often dirty work calling for physical 
strength and enormous patience and tact. Every case is dif- 
ferent so there is no typical case story. But a thumbing of the 
records of these past months gives a picture of what these 
women, good soldiers as ever were, not only tackle but actu- 
ally get done—not everything in one family to be sure, but 
something in every family. Here is a list, which might be 
longer, of home improvements. 

Housecleaning, turn out and disinfect, scrubbing and win- 
dow washing—‘‘an all-day campaign against bed-bugs, roaches 
and mice,”—putting-up screens, making fly-traps and swat- 
ters, cleaning the yard, improving the water supply by clean- 
ing choked-up wells or springs; building showers and sanitary 
privies; repairing steps and floors; building cupboards, shelves 
and furniture from orange crates and packing-boxes, taking 
out useless partitions, putting in windows, staining floors, 
battening cracks in walls, and lining walls with cardboard. 

On the personal side the housekeeper not only preaches 
the doctrine of regular bathing and changes of clothing, but 
demonstrates the proper bathing of children, washing and 
cutting hair, care of teeth, eradication of vermin and so on. 
Much instruction in cooking and sewing and in the best use 
of the relief supplies, is given in the home, but experience has 
shown that here group instruction is more effective. So while 
the housekeeper is getting the homes dug out she is also get- 
ting the home-makers into clubs which meet once or twice a 
week sometimes in churches or halls, more often in homes. 
Each community has both white and colored clubs, member- 
ship ranging from twenty to fifty. The housekeeper talks, 
discusses and teaches both cooking and sewing, throwing in 
good doses of health doctrine. She demonstrates various ways 
of preparing the relief commodities, such as pork, milk- 
wheato and rice; teaches the dietary value of green vegetables 
and fruit, how to put up a school lunch, how to make bread 
with yeast, and how to pickle, preserve and can, yes, and how 
to make soap. The women take part in the demonstration and 
carry home with them detailed directions for every process. 
In the sewing classes the women learn to piece and tack quilts, 
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to make mattress covers, underwear, dresses and layettes, and 
all sorts of simple personal and household things to add to 
the decency and comfort of their living. And all the while 
there is singing and story telling, much genuine neighborli- 
ness from the stronger to the weaker and a gradual develop- 
ment of a social life with healthy competitive incentives. 

Now of course none of this is new in more progressive com- 
munities, but that it should take hold among these socially 
unfavored and depressed people, forgotten by everyone but 


_their exploiters, that it should carry over into day-by-day 


living, transform squalor into decency and rouse inert men 
and women into activity, is one of the by-products of relief 
administration which to those of us who are‘close to it is in 
the nature of a minor miracle. 

But, someone will ask, does it really “take,” do the fam- 
ilies carry on after the housekeeper has ceased to visit. The 
answer is yes,—with, human nature being what it is, sur- 
prisingly few exceptions. And long after the housekeeper has 
ceased her active individual ministrations the membership in 
the club with its social and educational implications continues. 

But I hear another question, is it good practice to have 
both social worker and housekeeper visiting the same home, 
don’t they step on each others’ toes and confuse the family. 
We have no difficulties on this score. A clear line is drawn 
between the duties of the workers. The case worker makes all 
investigations of economic resources, social history and family 
problems. She determines the amount of relief, certifies the 
clients for work, and keeps all records. It is she who calls in 
the visiting housekeeper who must sedulously avoid any discus- 
sion with the client either of the case worker or of the amount 
of relief. When there is need of special diets or of materials 
for sewing, cleaning or repairing the housekeeper recommends 
their requisition to the case worker. Nine times out of ten 
the recommendation is approved, if funds are available. 


page a third question from the floor, why isn’t this the job 
of the home-demonstration agents of the Farm Bureau? 
Why should the relief be doing it? I don’t know why the 
home-demonstration agents have not reached these people 
but they never have—in any numbers that is. The relief had 
the chance and took it, not only as a means of making relief 
more effective but as a means of getting people on their feet 
and ultimately off relief. I see no reason to criticize relief if 
it makes existence a little more bearable for people for whom 
no agency of public welfare has hitherto shown concern. 

I hope I have not painted too rosy a picture of what our 
visiting-housekeeper service is accomplishing. We make no 
claims of reforming the lives and standards of the Negroes 
and poor whites of the State of Arkansas. We are reaching 
not more than 10 percent of the relief population of Pulaski 
County and we are working no hundred percent reformation 
even there. But small as our candle is, it has illuminated the 
possibilities of a little education in a situation that is far from 
creditable in our American life. We have had from these 
depressed people a response and an eagerness which has sur- 
prised even the optimists among us. We have demonstrated 
that they do care how they live once they know how to live, 
and we believe that with the incentive of a better way of 
living they will bestir themselves for a better economic status. 


The article in the series, Miss Bailey Says ...1s omitted this month for reasons 
of space. However readers of Miss Bailey will find a book review by her on page 
90, and on page 94 her reply to a correspondent who challenges her realism. 


The Common Welfare 


7-a: Uncertainty Continued 
HE decision of Judge Nields of the US District Court, 


Delaware, in the Weirton case has focused the discussion 
of labor relations on two questions. Is the ordinary process 
of manufacture—for ultimate sale on a national market—a 
part of the flow of interstate commerce? If so, are the rela- 
tions between a manufacturer and his employes a part of that 
flow? The development of a national scheme for the adjust- 
ment of labor relations depends on the answers of the Su- 
preme Court, to which, in all probability, the case will be 
carried. Basing his decision on what he deemed to be legal 
precedent Judge Nields held that the manufacture of steel 
and the Weirton Company’s dealings with its employes do 
not come within the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce and consequently that this application of Section 
7-a was unconstitutional. Until the Supreme Court has 
passed on these questions, Congress may hesitate to elaborate 
machinery for the enforcement of the labor sections of NIRA 
and action on Senator Wagner’s revised labor relations bill 
may thus be postponed. 

Senator Wagner’s proposal, already introduced and widely 
discussed, would clarify many uncertainties which have be- 
deviled labor relations under 7-a. The new bill is more ex- 
plicit on the basic principle: 

Employes shall have the right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organization, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to engage in con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 

Furthermore, any interference with these rights on the 
part of employers, including the domination of labor organi- 
zations through financial or other means of support—one of 
the contentions of the government in the Weirton case— 
and discharge or discrimination against employes with the 
intent to encourage or discourage membership in any labor 
organization, are specifically declared to be unfair labor 
practices. On the much debated question of representation 
the bill embodies majority rule as the exclusive principle for 
each bargaining unit, but it provides that the National Labor 
Relations Board shall decide whether the company, the craft, 
or the plant is the appropriate unit. 

The NLR Board, which would consist as at present of 
three representatives of the public, would become a “supreme 
court” for the settlement of labor disputes which arise under 
the act. All other agencies with a like purpose, with the ex- 
ception of those under the Railway Labor Act, whether cre- 
ated by executive order like the Automobile Labor Board, or 
by the provisions of a code like the Newspaper Industrial 
Board, or by law, would be subordinated to it. The principal 
defect of the present NLR Board—its legal impotence with 
respect to investigation as well as enforcement—would be 
removed by giving its counterpart under the proposed act 
powers modelled upon those which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has found effective. Thus orders of the Board would 
be made enforceable by a direct and summary proceeding in 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, though the Board’s 
findings of fact would be conclusive. The Wagner bill by no 
means provides a finished scheme for resolving labor conflict ; 
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but should the US Supreme Court reverse Judge Nields and 
thus re-open the way to continuing experiment in this field, 
it offers substantial correction for some of the most serious 
weaknesses of Section 7-a in safeguarding labor’s rights. 


A Minimum for Justice 


Ge every single citizen is assured the equal protec- 

tion of the laws, we cannot be content that the first 
requisites of justice have been satisfied. One lynching is quite 
enough to indicate that we have fallen below this minimum 
standard of civilization. Last year there were sixteen, twelve 
more than in 1933—the worst year of this decade according 
to the record of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; in 1932, the least bad year of the 
recent record, there were ten. The Costigan-Wagner anti- 
lynching bill contemplates an extension of the jurisdiction of 
the federal courts which this black tally shows to be clearly 
needed. The need arises not so much from the inadequacy 
of the state laws as from a lack of conscientiousness in their 
enforcement. The proposed act is designed to give access to 
the federal courts where the constitutional guarantee of 
equal protection fails to be enforced, and to stimulate the 
alertness of local officials by providing severe penalties for 
negligence or connivance and by making the county where 
the lynching occurs financially liable to the victim’s estate. 
The Costigan-Wagner bill is not an invasion of states’ rights 
—for it will be inoperative where the state honorably as- 
sumes its constitutional obligations—but is a legitimate and 
imperative application of the basic principles of our federal 
system of government. 
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Relief by Pressure 


“WW HO gets there fustest with the mostest pressure will 
win,” said General Forrest of the Confederate Army. 
And that, at this writing, is apparently the status of the 
work-relief bill by which President Roosevelt fondly hoped 
to put the federal government out of “this business of relief.” 
Whatever the outcome of the pressure now invited in Wash- 
ington ; whatever the implications of the strategy political or 
otherwise that blocked the administration bill from ready 
passage; whatever the merits or demerits of what the Presi- 
dent asked for and what he gets from Congress, the people 
who have held the bag during the whole controversy are the 
twenty million men, women and children dependent on relief 
funds for their bare existence. Ey 
The course of this bill, in which funds for current relief 
are tied to the larger and less immediate work program, has 
been of a piece with the whole clumsy hand-to-mouth han- 
dling of the financing of relief from the beginning of the 
depression, the net result of which has been a continuous — 
murk of confusion, uncertainty and fear beclouding the lives — 
of a good seventh of the people of the United States. Most 
of us recognized as “pressure” for the administration measure 
the FERA statement that its funds would be exhausted o 
February 10, and, on second thought, on March 1. But most 
of “us” were not in a position to know what forebodi 
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such “pressure” held for the twenty million whose lives are 
balanced on the flying trapeze of relief policy. To “us” it 
was familiar political strategy ; to them it was a dead-line on 
the thin security represented by a meager grocery order. No 
one has questioned the necessity of large relief appropriations 
to continue the present FERA program though it be in 
diminishing volume. That that necessity should have been 
entangled with the debatable features of the work program 
is evidence that the country has not yet squarely faced the 
realities of the relief situation and is still willing to “play 
poker” with human distress. 

As for the work program however—and if—it emerges 
from Congress its handling in that body clearly indicates that 
if work-relief is to be a part of the permanent security set-up, 
along with social insurances and decent public assistance, the 
provision for it should go into the security measure. As it 
stands it is neither relief nor work and is subjected to all the 
political winds that beset them both. 


Forty-four Varieties of Repeal 


Pee HEB TION still reigns in four states of the Union 
—Alabama, Georgia, Kansas and Mississippi. On the 
other hand a new phase of public service has dawned in a 
group of states which have gone into the liquor business 
themselves. The recent action of the Maine legislature estab- 
lishing a state liquor monopoly makes an even dozen states 
which are at present wholesalers or retailers of liquor. 

An analysis of state liquor laws, prepared by Dayton E. 
Heckman, of Ohio State University, for State Government 
the official magazine of the American Legislators’ Association, 
shows that to handle the problems raised by repeal, three new 
liquor directors and nineteen liquor commissioners have been 
added to the personnel of state governments. Delaware’s one- 
man “commission” is unique. Determination of license fees 
varies among the wet states for both on-premise and off- 
premise drinking. In four states the fee for on-premise con- 
sumption depends on location and type of establishment; in 
one on location alone; in three on the size of the city. A single 
state, Illinois, charges a flat rate of $50 for all licenses. 

There is but one uniform regulation; a stein of beer may 
be quaffed “‘on the premises” in all forty-four states. But wine 
can be lingered over in restaurants in only twenty-seven and 
hard liquor in twenty states. And so on and so on, the pith 
of it all being that there is little progress to date toward uni- 
formity in liquor laws. 


Foods ape Drugs Again 


we sequence to last year’s vain fight for better foods, drugs, 

and cosmetics, S. 5 was introduced by Senator Copeland 
in the first days of the present Congress, read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. S. 5 would be a dis- 
tinct improvement on our existing obsolete Food and Drugs 
Act of 1906, which, among other present deficiencies, was 
enacted before the cosmetic urge became effective in Ameri- 
can life. In its present form S, 5 lacks some teeth provided 
in the original form of last year’s measure or required in 
any bill which will give real protection to consumers. Its 
chief weakness is that while it prohibits false and misleading 
statements, it does not require that the label tell purchasers 
just what the package does contain. An amendment making 
such a statement obligatory certainly should be added in 
committee or on the floor to get consumers out of their pres- 
ent predicament of having to buy pigs in pokes. Pressure to 
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that effect may well be applied to mare respective senators 
and to the Committee on Commerce. Consumers also may be 
warned of red herrings in the shape of less forceful bills that 
have been introduced by various commercial interests. At this 
writing no official departmental statement yet has been made 
to endorse S. 5, though in an interview in the Food Field 
Reporter W. G. Campbell, chief of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, is quoted as declaring that with provisions re- 
quiring more informative labeling and the establishment of 
legal grades for products which lend themselves to grading, 
the proposed measure would be “‘just about ideal.” 


Rural Realism in Medicine 


eS is time to look at rural medicine realistically, the Com- 
monwealth Fund points out in its current annual report, 
rather than merely through a tradition that has put the 
country doctor on a pedestal. The “‘basic reality is that rural 
medicine, by and large, is not good enough.” This is not to 
cast aspersions on the many able and conscientious practi- 
tioners, but to regard also at least an equal number among 
whom characteristically the doctor ‘makes superficial exami- 
nations, relies overmuch on medication in therapy, neglects 
preventive measures, and subjects his patients uncritically to 
surgical interference.” There is no need to blame individuals ; 
like the country storekeeper or minister or lawyer, the doctor 
may be the victim of a stagnant culture; even when commer- 
cialism warps the doctor’s judgment, it is pointless to con- 
demn a short-sightedness that he holds in common with his 
neighbors. The Fund’s answer for its own work is in terms 
of the careful program of aiding rural hospitals to become 
centers for modern medical service; in terms of post grad- 
uate professional education, and in more adequate local pro- 
grams for public health. Local support has rallied around 
these projects to a gratifying extent. In discussion of country 
doctoring the report raises a question of pertinence to doc- 
tors and their patients everywhere: that the personal relation- 
ship between doctor and patient, whether obtained in the 
traditional way or through proposals to extend care to larger 
groups of people on more equitable financial bases, is of 
value to the patient “just so far as the physician knows his 
business and no further.” 


The AMA Resolves 
Niegee can have been much surprised at the categori- 


cal opposition to compulsory health insurance voted by 
the House of Delegates of the American Medical Association 
at a special meeting in Chicago in mid-February. Beneath the 
rather heated language of that body’s resolution, however, 
lies a shift that is rather surprising. The Association’s stand 
for voluntary “budgeting” plans under the direction of local 
medical organizations strongly resembles recommendations 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care which the 
Association dubbed socialism and communism when they 
were made a little more than two years ago. The national 
medical organization now is taking a position which already 
has been adopted by a number of its constituent state societies 
and actually put into action under at least one of them, that 
of the State of Washington. The public will await with in- 
terest the promised further pronouncements on the 150 or 
more medical plans declared under trial in different parts of 
the country, among them doubtless that of the Wayne Coun- 
ty, Michigan, Medical Society (see Survey Graphic, March 
1935, page 109.) 
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The latter part of the February resolution “deprecates” 
provisions whereby federal subsidies for medical service are 
administered by a lay bureau, referring specifically to the 
sections of the Wagner bill which would grant funds for 
child and maternal health and crippled children to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and to subsidies to relief organizations for 
medical care of indigents. 

This point raises the old quarrel of the organized medical 
profession with the former Sheppard-Towner Act, and also 
a wider point. Can public funds ever be administered appro- 
priately by other than a public authority, representing all of 
us, including the doctors? Would not the Association’s de- 
mand lead logically to turning over the administration of 
funds for food relief to food producers’ and grocers’ asso- 
ciations? Relief funds for rents to landlord’s associations? 

Medical care of any individual is a specialized and skilled 
service which only a physician is competent to give, subject 
to the professional policies found wise and necessary by his 
professional body. From a social viewpoint, however, the 
distribution of medical service to all who need it cannot help 
but be the concern and responsibility of the whole public on 
whom rests the burden of sickness and indigency which fol- 
lows when care is lacking or inadequate. 


A “New” Penology 
Gare the other day we confess that we had never 


thought of castor oil as an instrument of “justice” 
apart from the tactics of fascists. In Hammond, Ind., how- 
ever, a man recently convicted of intoxication was offered 
the alternative of 180 days at the State Farm or three doses 
of castor oil. Two other unusual sentences have been played 
up in the press. The recorder of a rural New Jersey court 
who found a woodchopper guilty of beating his wife came 
down from the bench and himself administered the impro- 
vised punishment: ten slaps on the face (and subsequent 
public ridicule.) A sixteen-year-old boy of Anderson, Ind., 
who stole twenty pounds of merchandise, was sentenced to 
walk to Alexandria, twelve miles away, and back, carrying 
an equal load, five days a week for two months as the alter- 
native to three years at the State Reformatory. It is doubtful 
whether these unusual punishments will prevent a repetition 
of these misdeeds; but they do represent a recognition, how- 
ever crude, of the inability of the ordinary prison sentence 
to cope with such situations. A term in prison would hardly 
make the drunkard less fond of drink; nor would it make 
the woodchopper less inclined to fight with his wife; least of 
all would it mitigate the impoverished circumstances of the 
boy hiker’s family, which undoubtedly were the cause under- 
lying his theft. Castor oil, public face-slapping and punitive 
hiking, of course, are not an effective means either and have 
the additional demerit of being out of keeping with the or- 
derly and dignified administration of justice. 


University in Exile : 
peAL the University in Exile, under the wing of the 


New School for Social Research, is to become a perma- 
nent institution, means that a rare opportunity, brought to 
America by the ill wind that has blown over the German uni- 
versities, has been happily grasped. The University in Exile 
was the inspiration of Alvin Johnson, director of the New 
School, who in 1933 invited some eighteen German authori- 
ties, outstanding political and social. scientists, who had 
come to the United States following the Nazi academic 
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purge, to organize an independent graduate faculty. Thus 
has been created a center where students may still partake of 
that free German culture which for centuries before the ad- 
vent of Hitler they were accustomed to seek as a complement 
to the facilities of their own country—a culture which has 
established itself as essential to the world’s educational 
scheme, 

The University in Exile demonstrates that migrations— 
even though tragically forced—are an efficient method of re- 
distributing centers of education in the broadest sense. On a 
permanent footing it holds the promise of enrichment to the 
stream of American culture. At the moment the practical 
aspect of the plan is the need for funds which may be sent 
to the New School for Social Research, 66 West 12 Street, 
New York. 


Consumers’ Chances 


HAT interests us most about the revolution which has 

brought the Democrats to power in Rhode Island is 
the possibility that they will put a department of the con- 
sumer into their reorganized state government. The proposal 
for such a department derives from the activities of the 
Providence County Consumers Council which is urging on 
the Governor, in a scheme outlined by Harry E. Miller, pro- 
fessor of economics at Brown University, that the activities 
in behalf of the consumer which are now incidental to the 
regular work of several state agencies be grouped together 
and expanded, particularly with respect to the grading of 
consumer commodities, and also in other ways to carry out 
for one state the protection contemplated in the lamented 
Tugwell bill. 

Unfortunately in the national field producers and mer- 
chants with a stake in consumers’ ignorance have so far 
blocked action along these lines. In Rhode Island, however, 
there must exist, at least to the extent that outsiders can 
judge, an almost unique opportunity, since the bulk of the 
goods consumed here must necessarily come from out of the 
state and no seller is likely to have a big enough portion of 
his market there to put up strenuous opposition. 

Meantime in Washington Emily Newell Blair steps into 
the post of chairman of the Consumers’ Board of the NRA, 
on the executive committee of which she has served since its 
organization under the chairmanship of the late Mary Har- 
riman Rumsey. The Rhode Island Democracy has a chance, 
it seems, to prove its name by demonstrating how a state can 
serve consumers’ interests effectively. Mrs. Blair has a simi- 
lar chance to make a demonstration for the nation. 


Working for Charity 


From the Boston Te anstie February 7, 1935: 


* 

4 Pe regalest snack party of the Emergency Campaign 

was given yesterday by Mrs, G——S at her mag- 
nificent estate in Newton. The house was lavishly decorated 
with yellow roses, and calla lilies and iris were banked on 
the large tea tables where Mrs. A. H.M poured. 
Guests at this snack will remember for many a long day the © 
profusion of gustatorially perfect sandwiches of caviar, mush- | 
room, crabmeat, et al, and the mounds of small cakes,— 
mere dreams of pastry and icing. Also to be remembered and 
to be noted in the book of house-owners with imagination, — 
was the costume of Mrs. S——’s butler, plum colored trous- _ 
ers and a white mess jacket with gold epaulets. 
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EDUCATION 


Leeway for Innovations 


\ cea hundred and eighty colleges, thirty progressive schools 
and the Carnegie Foundation have joined an eight-year 
project to develop a new curriculum for secondary schools. For 
a five-year period, announced Wilford M. Aiken, chairman of 
the Commission on the Relation of Secondary School and Col- 
lege, traditional entrance requirements are to be waived for 
graduates of the participating schools, who will be selected 

_ without examination on the basis of their school records. 

_ How much this new leeway may facilitate the work of these 
experimental schools may be judged from a statement of what 
it means for one of them. Herbert W. Smith, principal of 
Fieldston School, New York City, explains that the Fieldston 
program is aimed to help each boy or girl to find, during the 
earlier years of his education, some field of human activity in 
which he takes a special interest and for which he feels a spe- 
cial aptitude. Whether the choice is art, economics and indus- 
try, euthenics, pre-engineering or one of the usual academic 
fields, it becomes the main focus of his work. About one fourth 
of his class time is given to it directly and it determines also 
much of the content and emphasis of the remaining three 
fourths; for the object of the Fieldston scheme is to have stu- 

dents see all their studies not as disparate and isolated dis- 

 ciplines, but as fields of knowledge organically related to their 

- own special interests and activities. 

Such a plan of education, as Mr. Smith says, is obviously 

- hampered by a system of prescribed units and examinations for 

- college entrance in which the ground covered is restricted specifi- 

_ cally by a syllabus or the type of questions asked. At Fieldston 
it has been necessary hitherto for most college-bound students 
to give up their major interest during their last year because 

- no qualifying examination in it was available. It will now be 

' possible for a major interest discovered in the junior highschool 

to be carried on continuously through the whole course. In many 

' courses—especially those in science, history, and the social 

_ studies—it has become feasible to substitute a more appropriate 

' content so as to integrate them far more intimately with the 

students’ special interests. Furthermore, Mr. Smith adds, this 

' release from the old limitations makes it possible to introduce 

' this new teaching material in increasing quantity in courses 

' which bear the traditional names and develop the traditional 

_ powers. 


Federal Aid 


HE closing of 5000 schools, most of which have been in 
session less than six months this year, is now in prospect, 
unless federal funds are forthcoming, according to the National 
Committee for Federal Aid to Education. The Committee calls 
for the distribution of a substantial sum to the states on an ob- 
jective basis to rehabilitate the public schools of the nation and 
to place them on a sound financial foundation. In support of 
this proposal it reports that while there are now 1,200,000 more 
_ pupils to be taught than in 1930, the total appropriation for the 
current school year is $475,000,000 less. Nearly one teacher in 
- three, the committee adds, or about 250,000 teachers in all, re- 
_ ceive less than $750 annually, and of these, approximately 54,000 
_ receive less than $450. 
’ Four bills are now before Congress which would authorize 
the use of from $48 to $100 million of emergency relief funds 
for direct aid. The bill introduced by Representative Jed John- 
son of Oklahoma provides for a minimum appropriation of $10 
per child annually to aid districts in maintaining a nine months’ 
hool term and authorizes the purchase of teachers’ warrants. 
Phe refinancing of the indebtedness of school districts in accord- 
with the proposals of the committee is provided for in a 
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bill introduced by Representative Terry of Arkansas which 
would make $250 million available through the RFC for this 
purpose. 


C: onserving Human Resources 


WV Gee relief and the conservation of natural resources are 

the two aspects of the CCC program which thus far have 
been uppermost in people’s minds. In order to conserve and 
develop human resources, however, the Office of Education in 
the Department of the Interior was called in more than a year 
ago to supervise the educational activities in the camps. A re- 
port by Kenneth Holland, educational supervisor for New 
England, shows what the educational program amounts to in 
one Corps Area. It is built around the division of a citizen’s life 
between his job and his leisure time. Although a normal dis- 
tribution of intelligence has been found among the boys, they 
are, on the average, retarded two years in formal schooling. 
To entice them to further study, which is entirely voluntary, it 
has often been necessary for the educational advisers in the 
camps first to discover and then to develop definite vocational 
interests. In some cases they must begin with the three R’s to 
develop their effectiveness, for Mr. Holland’s figures reveal 
80 illiterates among the 10,799 campers participating in his area. 
Vocational training in the rudiments at least of mechanics, 
radio repair, carpentry, typing and the like is available in the 
camps, while nearby trade schools as well as correspondence 
courses are used to supplement. Perhaps of most immediate im- 
portance to the boys is instruction in the techniques of getting 
and keeping a job. The educational advisers, Mr. Holland says, 
impress on the men their prospects for leisure, both after work 
and between jobs, and encourage them in constructive hobbies. 
The report for January shows 454 such activities and 5895 
participants. In arts and crafts last year’s program culminated 
in a public exhibit in the gallery of the Boston Public Library. 
In all, slightly under half of the 21,000 men enrolled in the New 
England CCC are regularly and systematically studying under 
the direction of 843 teachers, only 92 of whom are of the paid 
educational staff, the rest being either ERA workers, officers, 
foresters, or other volunteers. 


Russia Exhibits 


i he you are eager to learn more about education in Russia than 
can be got from books and have not the price of a round-trip 
fare to the Soviet Union, you may find some of your questions 
answered in an elaborate exhibition which has just arrived in 
this country. Prepared in Moscow by the Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries in cooperation with the Com- 
missariat for Education, the exhibit, which was on view in New 
York during February, will be taken on tour by the American 
Russian Institute, first to Chicago, where it will open the latter 
part of March, and later to San Francisco. It comes as the 
response to a comparable exhibit which we sent to Russia in 
1930. 

The Russians have a graphic way with statistics and organiza- 
tional details which has been skillfully employed to set the frame 
for this general survey of education throughout the Union. 
The specific materials illustrate a wide range of activities, from 
pre-school institutions to the state theaters and the art cadres; 
other stands display the role of community in school life, living 
and working conditions of Soviet teachers, the cultural develop- 
ment of minority peoples, cultural work among adults. A sepa- 
rate section, equal in size to the rest, demonstrates in. greater 
detail the system of education in the Ukraine. 

The aspect of Soviet education probably of most interest to 
Americans, and perhaps the phase of the exhibition which most 
repays attention, is its so-called “polytechnical basis.” From the 
beginning children are taught the general principles underlying 
the processes of industry and agriculture. A schedule is given 
of the introduction of labor processes according to classes. Chil- 
dren are instructed in the use of tools at the earliest age com- 
patible with their strength and comprehension. The tools and the 
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products of their use are shown. Later, after acquaintance with 
farm and factory processes has been furthered by repeated ex- 
cursions, these processes themselves are brought into the 
schools, in the course of which lay groups from outside partici- 
pate in order to bring the schools closer to real life. This is the 
obverse and also the preparation for the type of education to 
which John Dewey refers in his foreword to the catalog—the 
exhibit’s editors surprisingly enough appear to have neglected it: 

If industry is to become what agriculture once was—a way of life 
and not an enslavement to machines, every factory must become itself 
an educational institution. It must be devoted to producing human 
beings inspired with social purposes, informed with knowledge and 
equipped with something more than mechanical skill. 


Spring Conferences, Summer Schools 
OMEN’S Work and Their Stake in Public Affairs” 


will be the subject of a conference arranged for March 
28-30 at the Hotel Astor, New York, by the Institute of Wo- 
men’s Professional Relations. Group tests and counsel will be 
conducted by the Psychological Corporation and their use in 
connection with other educational data will be considered in 
round-table and panel discussions. Opportunities will be given 
for students to meet personnel officers and representatives of 
selected lines of work. Senator Wagner will be the keynoter 
for the conference and Frances Perkins, secretary of labor, will 
address the concluding session. 

The annual meeting of the American Association for Adult 
Education will be held at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, May 20-22. 

The Summer Institute for Social Progress will convene again 
at Wellesley College, July 6-21. The theme this year will be 
Social Planning in an Age of Conflict. Max Lerner will head 
the faculty consisting also of Willard L. Thorp, Phillips Brad- 
ley, Helen Everett Meiklejohn, Alfred D. Sheffield and Caroline 
Ware. Codes, trade-union tactics, lobbying, political organi- 
zation, the effectiveness of consumers’ councils, are among the 
topics scheduled for round-tables. Membership will be limited 
to 130 men and women selected from various vocational and 
professional fields to represent a cross-section of an American 
community’s experience with contemporary economic and social 
problems. 

Bennington College again offers a summer-school of the 
dance, July 5-August 17. Martha Hill is the director and the 
staff includes Martha Graham, John Martin, Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman, and Tina Flade representing the Wigman 
School. 

The Moscow State University makes a bid to the adventurous 
with a course especially designed for American students, teach- 
ers and social workers. Lectures will be in English by a staff of 
Soviet professors. Field trips will be arranged by Intourist (545 
Fifth Avenue, New York,) which is also the American repre- 
sentative of the University. 


THE activities of the Adjustment Service, an experiment in adult 
guidance, conducted during 1933-34 in New York City under 
the auspices of the American Association for Adult Education, 
have been summarized and appraised in a report by Jerome H. 
Bentley, its director. Supplementary studies of the work of the 
Service in the training of guidance counselors, use of tests, 
general procedure and the like are also available from the Asso- 
ciation, 60 East 42 Street, New York. 


THE first four booklets in the series of experimental materials 
for use in adult-education classes which is being prepared by 
Educational Research Project Fifteen, under the auspices of the 
FERA and the Illinois ERA, at the University of Chicago, are 
now ready. Their titles are: What Hope for the Jobless? (15 
cents,) Must We Spend Our Way Back to Prosperity? (10 
cents,) Enjoy Your Money—Future Investments Limited (10 
cents,) and The American Farmer—Citizen or Serf? (15 cents.) 


INDUSTRY 


The Laggard Tobacco Industry 


"Toe is the latest of the great manufacturing indus- 
tries to come under a code. As yet it is but a torso, for its 
provisions are limited to labor conditions, and even these are 
tentative pending the investigation by the Planning and Re- 
search Division ofthe NRA which the President ordered when 
he signed the code. Until June 16, when it expires, the code 
establishes a basic 40-hour week and a maximum 8-hour day at 
minimum wages from 25 to 40 cents an hour, depending on the 
type of work. 
Labor conditions in one branch of the industry, the tobacco 
stemmeries, have already been extensively studied by the Wo- 
men’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. Caroline Manning, | 
the field investigator, examined the payroll data of 5125 persons, 
most of whom are women, employed in thirteen establishments 
in Virginia and North Carolina during May 1934. She found 
the median hourly earnings in cigarette factories to be 27 cents, 
in chewing-tobacco factories 24.7 cents, and in dealers establish- 
ments only 11.9 cents. While almost 10 percent of the employes 
considered were found to work over 55 hours weekly, 15 per- 
cent were given work for less than 30 hours. In one tobacco- 
manufacturing center the local relief administration reported 
that more than 10 percent of its case load consisted of experi- 
enced tobacco workers and of these one in five received aid to 
supplement part-time factory earnings. Because of the situation 
thus disclosed and the low labor costs per unit of output, Mary 
Anderson, director of the Women’s Bureau, has declared that 
the code minimum wage of 25 cents an hour for hand stemmers 
is too low. 


A Plan for Coal 


HE plan of the United Mine Workers for the permanent 
regulation of the bituminous coal industry takes up where 

the recent report of the National Resources Board left off. 
Their bill, which is sponsored by Senator Guffey of Pennsyl- 
vania, follows the major recommendation of the report in pro- 
posing the creation of a national coal reserve. For this purpose 
the secretary of the treasury would be authorized to purchase 
or condemn coal lands, which would then be withdrawn from 
use. The bill authorizes an appropriation of $300 million in the 
form of a bond issue to be used in this way, and a tax of 10 © 
cents a ton on the annual bituminous output; 40 percent of the — 
annual proceeds, amounting to an estimated $35 million go to 
amortize the bonds, the rest to the rehabilitation of displaced 
miners. 
Removing coal from the jurisdiction of the NRA, the bill sets — 
up a new model for the regulation of a natural-resource indus- 
try. All bituminous property remaining in private hands and 
outside the reserve would be placed under the supervision of a 
national bituminous coal commission, three members of which 
are to be disinterested representatives of the public, and two of 
labor and the operators respectively. According to the provisions 
of the code outlined in the bill under which the entire industry 
would be compelled to operate, maximum tonnage quotas would 
be allotted to various districts a a national board, and to aa 


Mine Workers, are seeking wide support for the bill on t 
grounds that “it presents a sound scheme for saving the industr} 
without resort to socialization.” " 

The ultimate importance of developments of this sort is sug- 
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gested in the analysis of collective bargaining presented at the 
recent meeting of the Academy of Political and Social Science 
by Sumner H. Slichter, professor of labor economics at Har- 
_vard. Toward employe-representation plans which fail to be- 
come effective bargaining agencies Professor Slichter expects 
trade unions to continue their present opposition; toward strong 
company units he anticipates a change of tactics in an effort to 
_ win them over and absorb them in the movement. The existence 
of a trade agreement between the employer and the employe 
committee, he adds, may make it easy for the unions to sur- 
mount their greatest obstacles—the negotiation of an agreement; 
for union victory under such circumstances involves essentially 
merely the substitution of union for independent representa- 
tives. The development of agreements in connection with em- 
_ ploye-representation plans, concludes Professor Slichter, is likely 
to slow up the transfer of representation to the unions, but 
should make the transition more orderly and enable the unions 
to hold their ground more securely once they occupy it. 


The Consumer’s Stake 


INCE buying power per worker in manufacturing industries 
actually declined by 2.5 percent between June 1933 and 
December 1934, according to the index of the National Indus- 
- trial Conference Board, the consumer as such has a real concern 
in policy with respect to wages and hours as well as prices. 
Thomas C. Blaisdall, Jr., executive director of the Consumers’ 
_ Advisory Board, puts the issue squarely in the statement he pre- 
_ pared for the recent hearings on the employment provisions of 
_ the codes. Neither labor nor consumers, in his view, have much 
to gain from a wage or price policy which results in an indus- 
trial stalemate. He emphasizes the goal of higher real annual 
incomes. To this end increased output, expanded and regularized 
_ employment, enhanced efficiency, diminished costs, and prices low 
_ enough to speed the flow of consumption are required. In the 
light of these considerations the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
advocates action at once to lengthen the time period used as a 
_ base in the minimum-wage provisions of the codes. Mr. Blaisdall 
comments that, “Workers do not live, that is to say, consume, 
_ by the hour.” 

_ The Board favors the continuation of the general scheme of 
_ wage and hours regulation under the codes. It believes it unwise 
to impose a uniform national maximum of hours per week, 
regardless of the level proposed. It considers overtime a better 
' device for obtaining flexibility than either averaging or the 
_ peak-period arrangement. The rigidities introduced by a definite 
' “wage floor” are fully warranted in its opinion on the grounds 
' of health, morals and general welfare, because of the danger of 
' sweat shops arising through competitive undercutting. The 
' statement warns that consumption and employment will suffer 
_ where higher wages spell higher costs and these costs are passed 
‘on in higher prices. Indeed, in the instances where wages are so 
high that they compel prohibitive prices, they must be brought 
down to permit a resumption of productive activity, the state- 
ment says, just as they must be raised where they are below the 
level of decency. 


A Collective Bargaining Precedent 


RADE-union history may perhaps mark a turn of great 
future significance in the agreement arranged last month 
between the International Ladies Garment Workers and the 
_ Printz-Biederman Company of Cleveland, one of the largest 
| im in the industry. The employes association of the company, 
_ which had been open shop and had resisted union organization 
since 1908, is to be taken over and reorganized as a local of the 
Le LGWU. Details of the agreement, including the establishment 
of a closed shop, impartial machinery for the settlement of dis- 
yutes, and working conditions were left to the decision of Arthur 
ubin of the University of Chicago, deputy director of the Coat 

Suit Authority. The agreement, according to Mr. Printz’ 

ment, is an effort to interpret Section 7-a so as to make 
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| 
possible the retention of the collective-bargaining agreement 
between the company and its employes under the old representa- 
tion plan, while at the same time placing the company’s labor 
relations in line with developments under the NRA. 


Behind the Onion Workers’ Strike 


AST June the onion workers of Hardin County, O., struck, 

demanding an eight-hour day and 35 cents an hour. Re- 
fusing to recognize the onion workers’ union or to accept the 
conciliatory services of the US Department of Labor, the 
growers imported laborers from outside who harvested most 
of the crop, despite serious clashes with strikers. The net change 
at the end of the season was a rise in the prevailing wage from 
12% to 15 cents an hour. 

Since then conditions in this segment of commercialized 
agriculture have been made the subject of a joint study by the 
US Departments of Agriculture and Labor and the FERA. 
From four to five hundred families were found to be dependent 
for their livelihood upon work in the onion fields scattered 
through the marsh land of Hardin County. Of 177 families in- 
terviewed more than half earned less than $250 during the past 
year. Although some had additional incomes in kind, few could 
live on their incomes alone; three out of four families were on 
relief. The incomes of these families were low owing both to the 
meager pay and to the short period of employment. Nearly 
half of the 451 workers for whom figures are given had less 
than twenty-six days of work, while seven out of ten were 
employed less than three months. In order to supplement the 
family earnings many children were compelled to work in the 
fields, two out of ten workers whose ages were ascertained being 
under sixteen. Before the depression it was the custom of these 
workers to leave after harvest and find work elsewhere. Since 
they can now find no supplementary employment, they remain on 
the marsh throughout the year, living in tin-roofed wooden 
shacks, intended originally for use only in summer. 


“PLACEMENTS,” the monthly journal of the employes of the 
New York State Employment Service, has come of age in its 
February issue in the form of a lively,-five column, four page, 
printed newspaper. 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING,” compiled by Julia E. Johnsen (New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company. 90 cents) is a debater’s manual 
containing briefs, an extensive bibliography, and selected articles 
pertinent to the arguments precipitated by the 7-a clause. 


THE radio talks on social economic planning made in connec- 
tion with the IRI regional study conference held in New York 
last November are now available in a pamphlet (International 
Industrial Relations Institute, 130 East 22 Street.) The papers 
delivered at the conference are being collected in a book an- 
nounced for spring publication by Covici-Friede Inc. 


“Tue Emergence of a New Public Employment Service,” by 
Jess T. Hopkins, manager of the Employment Center of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., is a comprehensive statement of the new concep- 
tion of the purpose, scope, methods and potential social value 
of a public-employment service in terms of the experience of the 
experimental Rochester center. Copies may be obtained from 
New York State Employment Service, 124 East 28 Street, New 
York. 


To increase workers’ effectiveness as participants in the activ- 
ities of their union, the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union (3 West 16 Street, New York,) has issued an 
instructive set of pamphlets on the general theme “You and 
Your Union.” A graphic account of how education goes hand in 
hand with union organization is to be found in the story of the 
rise of the shirt workers, Bread and Roses, a brochure pub- 
lished by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (15 Union 
Square, New York.) 
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HEALTH 


Doctoring by the Year 


N Atlanta, Ga., the Fulton County Medical Society is oper- 

ating the Fulton County Medical Relief Association through 
which families may make monthly payments to cover the costs 
of any physician’s services they may need during a year. Mem- 
bership is open to all white persons, regardless of age, who are 
in good health, live in or near Atlanta, and have monthly 
incomes of not more than $75 for a person without dependents, 
$125 and one dependent, and so on up to $150 and four 
dependents. The cost is $1 for enrollment and $1.50 a month 
for an individual payable in advance; the second member of the 
same family pays an enrollment fee of $1 and $1 a month; the 
third, 50 cents and 75 cents a month, and others 50 cents and 
50 cents a month. Beginning 15 days after a member is enrolled, 
the Association becomes responsible for any doctors’ bills he 
may incur; in the case of accidents there is no waiting-period. 
A member may choose any physician on the roster of the Associ- 
ation, which includes three quarters of the members of the 
County Medical Society. Membership entitles him to payment 
of doctors’ bills for any general, special, X-ray or laboratory 
medical service he may require, including office calls and home 
and hospital visits, with the exception of obstetrical care, for 
which there is an added charge of $10, and tonsillectomy, with 
an added fee of $15. The Association recompenses the doctors 
according to an agreed fee schedule. Since the Association was 
started not quite a year ago there has been a steady, though not 
large, month-to-month increase in membership, with no adver- 
tising and a minimum of newspaper publicity. Most of the 
members report incomes of $15-$20 a week, with the average 
$64.49 a month; dues average $1.39 a month. There has been 
only one complaint by a member of lack of cooperation on the 
part of the doctor. Membership does not cover costs of 
hospital care, drugs and nursing. 


The Costliest 


Vite the exception of measles more cases of syphilis 

were reported to the Baltimore Health Department in 
1934 than of any other communicable disease. It is believed 
that only about half the syphilis cases are reported. ‘No 
other communicable disease could have such a high incidence 
without arousing the medical profession, the Health Depart- 
ment, the city authorities and the entire citizenry to action” the 
Department comments. The danger of syphilis is the greater 
in that it means a long, ultimately incapacitating, and costly 
illness. “At all times the cost of adequate treatment is prohibi- 
tive to the average individual; in times of economic stress these 
costs become prohibitive to even greater numbers.” 

Even in pay clinics where usual fees are 50 cents a visit plus 
costs of medication, the average cost of treatment is likely to 
be from $125 to $165 for a patient who comes at an early stage 
and whose condition responds satisfactorily to treatment, accord- 
ing to a survey of 52 New York City syphilis clinics recently 
prepared by the Social Hygiene Committee of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. “Because of the high 
cost of treatment,” the Committee declares, the numbers of 
patients in pay clinics have steadily decreased in the past few 
years and those in the free clinics have correspondingly in- 
creased. The cost of treatment is believed to have much to do 
with clinic “delinquency.” 

A double-barrelled attack on syphilis as one of the first four 
(if not the leading) causes of death was advocated a few weeks 
ago by Dr. John L. Rice, New York’s Commissioner of Health, 
urging that every infected person should take treatment imme- 
diately after infection, and that facilities for diagnosis and 
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treatment of the venereal diseases be made available. The 
New York City Health Department is enlarging its work 
against veneral diseases, transferring it from the Bureau of 
Preventable Diseases to a new bureau. The regional conference — 
of the American Social Hygiene Association at which Dr. Rice 
spoke heard a debate on the use of the radio to facilitate public 
education in syphilis between Dr. Rice andthe production man- 
ager of the Columbia Broadcasting System, who defended radio 
censorship of the topic on the ground that the radio is trying 
to reflect “the best established thought” of the community. Dr. 
Max Exner, consultant of the Association, estimated that not 
5 percent of the highschools are meeting “their responsibility 
and opportunity” for the education of adolescents in this field. 


How Safe is Home? 


Ng nearly safe enough, one must conclude from a study of 
accidents in Cleveland, O., by Howard Whipple Green, 
director of statistics and research of the Cleveland Health 
Council. (How Safe is Home, Price 50 cents of the Council, 
1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O.) From January 1929 through 
June 1934, 1094 people in Cleveland died from home accidents 
in comparison with 1495 killed by street accidents. Mr. Green’s 
study brings a new analysis in showing that accidents bear 
more heavily on the poor than the well-to-do. In the census 
tract where average rents were lowest, street accidents in 
January 1930 occurred at the rate of 25 per 10,000 resident 
population; in the tract with highest rents, 4 per 10,000. For 
street, industrial and home accidents rates decrease steadily 
as the economic status moves upward. ‘The poor suffered more 
than those better-to-do from burns, falls of those under 15 
years of age, asphyxiation because of lack of adequate flues, 
suffocation, “mushrooms” and other food poisoning, strangula- 
tions, electrocutions, shootings, automobiles and from drinking 
poisons, but not from mistaking poisons or taking overdoses of 
drugs. They did not suffer more heavily from accidents from 
scratches, cuts, crushing or drowning. 

In 1933 accidents were the leading cause of death among 
Cleveland children between the ages of 5—15 and the second 
cause of death for runabouts from 1—5 and for young people 
15—19. Lives can be saved and non-fatal injuries lessened by 
preventing home and street accidents, Mr. Green believes, as 
industrial accidents have been prevented. Detailed records are 
needed of the circumstances of each accident; on the basis of 
such data a program of prevention could be built as in any 


Pertinent Publications 


AN OUTLINE OF DENTAL SOCIO-ECONOMICS, by Alfred J. 
Asgis, D.D.S. Allied Dental Council, 425 Lafayette St., New 
York. Price $1. 


A 72-page mimeograph outline of lectures and class dis- 
cussions. 


GOOD POSTURE IN THE LITTLE CHILD. Children’s Bureau, 
pie wha 4 of Labor, Washington, D.C. On request from the 
ureau. 


A new poster and a brief text. 


OUT OF BABYHOOD INTO CHILDHOOD. Folder No. 10, 
Children’s Bureau, US Department of Labor. Price 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


Food, sleep, exercise and the like for the child of 1 to 6. 


THAT MEAN COLD. WHEN THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS. 
John Hancock Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. On 
request to health and welfare agencies. 


A new pamphlet on first aid and a complete revision of 
an earlier pamphlet on colds. 


FEEDING A FAMILY AT LOW COST. Evaporated Milk Asso- | 
ciation, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. On request. | 

{ 

| 

| 


A week’s market order for a family of five; statements 
approved by the Committee on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 


{ 
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other branch of a public-health program. The best sources of 
such data are the police department and the hospitals. Mr. 
Green’s study contains graphs, spot-maps, and so on, for Cleve- 
land and an appendix with a summary of a report of fatal 
accidents in 1933 in upstate New York. 


Why Philadelphians Drink Milk 


N spite of all the advertising of the health values of milk, 

only 18 percent of the reasons for milk-drinking by grown- 
ups in Philadelphia mentioned that factor; 75 percent of the 
reasons related to liking milk; 5 percent to doctors’ orders. 
Among those who did not drink milk, about half of the reasons 
related to disliking it; a third to its expense; 9 percent to its 
supposedly fattening effect. These answers are part of an 
extensive study of the consumption of milk and other dairy 
products in Philadelphia made last summer under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania State College and the US Department of 
Agriculture. A leaflet summarizing the study in brief in graphs 
is published by The Philadelphia Dairy Council, 219 N. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia. It found that per capita consumption 
of fluid milk had declined by more than 11 percent since 1929 
and stood about at the 1924 level of .6 pint a day, instead of the 
pint for adults, quart for children, recommended by nutritionists. 
More people, however, and especially more children and adoles- 
cents were drinking milk regularly or occasionally than in either 
previous year. The percentages who drank milk rose steadily 
with family income. The Philadelphia Dairy Council has made 
a supplementary study of more than 33,000 families who were 
shifted from grocery orders to cash relief; the week after the 
change their milk consumption dropped 22 percent and it is 
believed that the decrease will exceed that figure. Whether or 
not advertising and other propaganda for milk-drinking was 
effective could not be determined from the data. Those who 
remembered reading milk advertising used more milk than those 
who did not, but it could not be decided whether this was cause 
or effect. 


SEVENTy-FoUR accredited schools of nursing closed down in 
1934, says the National League of Nursing Education, with 
further casualties likely among the 1509 operating on January 1. 


THE emphasis of this year’s observance of National Negro 
Health Week, March 31-April 7, is on the family and home as 
the unit of community health. Program material from Dr. 
Roscoe C. Brown, US Public Health Service, Washington, 
D.C. 


HELENA, Montana, may believe that public health pays in very 
visible dollars as the result of a reported decision by the State 
Supreme Court which may make the city liable for damages of 
nearly a half million as the result of a 1929 typhoid epidemic. 


New York State is waving two new public-health plumes: not 
a case of smallpox reported in the state in 1934 and none con- 
tracted within the state since December 1932; and in 1934, 
for the first time, two cities of more than 50,000 population— 
Binghampton and Niagara Falls—without a reported case of 
diphtheria. 


From New Jersey comes word of the new Official Nursing 
Bureau of Morris County, Inc., with Zoe Cummings as direc- 
tor. The Bureau will be a center from which physicians and 
patients may obtain registered nurses, practical attendants with 


and without training, male nurses and hourly nursing service. 


‘It has a board of directors of nurses and an advisory committee 


_of physicians and laymen, all in the best new community-nursing 
tradition. 
¥ 


Pu 


‘Tue British General Medical Council (the body appointed by 
1e government to control medical education and the conduct 
f physicians) has ruled that physicians must broadcast anonym- 
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YOU CAN BE SURE 
OF THE BEST 


MERCUROCHROME 


H. W. & D. 
An Effective Antiseptic 


ACCEPTED QL Seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome for 
FMERICA, New and Non-official Remedies by the Council on 
[Repent Pharmacy & Chemistry of the American Medical 
eres Association. 


Literature on Request 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


| What to do about 
“ACID INDIGESTION” 


Great numbers of people who think they have 
“indigestion,” are often suffering from nothing 
more serious than “acid stomach.” This condition 
is brought on and aggravated by many acid- 
forming foods which comprise our modern diets. 

A simple way to relieve “acid indiges- 
tion,” many claim, is to take Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia, which quickly and safely neu- 
tralizes the excess acids and sweetens the 
stomach. 

Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is obtainable 
in either liquid or tablet form at all drug 
stores. 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia 


GENUINE 


— PHILLIPS’ 


Member N.R.A. 


ously, that correspondence addressed to them should not be 
forwarded; and that their anonymity must be strictly observed 
in connection with inquiries about their talks. The names of 
the broadcasters and their text must be submitted to the Council 
in advance; the aim is to avoid anything that could be construed 
as doctors’ advertising. 


A LASTING demonstration of a health demonstration appears in 
the news from Cattaraugus County, N. Y., where for a number 
of years the Milbank Memorial Fund cooperated by providing 
funds to try out rural-health procedures now wholly in the 
hands of the county. Though the total county budget for 
governmental purposes in 1935 was cut by $4000, the County 
Health Department, by unanimous vote of the Board of 
Supervisors, came off with a budget of $106,000, $6000 more 
than it had in 1934 and $36,000 more than in 1932. 


BELIEVING that the after-care for welfare clients who have 
been hospital or clinic patients is not adequate, the Boston 
Overseers of the Public Welfare have worked out plans for a 
medical-social-service department, under trained hospital social- 
service workers. ‘The new department will be responsible for 
seeing that the discharged patients and patients under dispensary 
care carry out the doctors’ instructions and receive follow-up 
attention. Correlated with it, but in a division by itself, is a 
nutrition service under the direction of Gertrude Spitz. These 
activities will be carried on through the twelve district offices; 
instruction is given to the visitors in the districts, and super- 
vision exercised, insofar as is possible, in cooperation with the 
public and private health agencies. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


This department is an emergency information 
service to public officials and to members, 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


executives and supervisors of citizens’ com- 
mittees. News of interesting developments will 


RUSSELL ‘H. KURTZ 


be gratefully received by the editors, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 


A Practical Approach 


O NE of the editors of this department, in an article in the 
February Survey (No More Federal Relief?) expressed 
the conviction that the unemployment situation did not warrant 
the attempted withdrawal of the federal government from direct 
relief now or in the near future, regardless of whatever work 
or security measures may be put into effect. A strong second 
line of defense, it was pointed out, is needed to back up the ad- 
vanced outposts of work, insurance and pensions which the eco- 
nomic security program is proposing. This second line, whether 
we like its character or not, must be outright, unearned aid: 
“the dole,” if you are critical of it; “public assistance” if you 
belong to the group that hopes to improve the quality of its 
administration. 

The AASW delegates’ conference (see page 67) came to the 
same conclusion early in its deliberations and based most of its 
findings on that premise. It endorsed the principle of govern- 
mental leadership in the establishment of security devices, urged 
the states to rehabilitate their welfare machinery, and all but 
prayed that relief might be swallowed up in a flood of returning 
employment. But not for a moment did it lose sight of the cer- 
tainty that after its members had gotten back on their jobs, 
after the works bill became law and the dumptrucks began to 
roll, even after the depression was dead and buried, there still 
would be that “ol’ debble relief’? to wrestle with—shrunken, 
perhaps, but still far larger than before the past five years had 
fattened him. His shadow was over the conference and could 
not be wished away. 

Hotel-lobby chats revealed an almost unanimous hope that 
the administration would set up a sound work program, even 
though that might mean curtailment in size; and that it would 
reserve some of its resources, or appropriate more, for the erec- 
tion of the much-needed second line of defense. In the main this 
off-the-record sentiment seemed to support the President’s de- 
sire not to unbalance the budget beyond the figure proposed in 
the works bill, rather than to take off the lid and run the costs 
much higher. 

While the experience of the Scandinavian countries was not 
mentioned in the discussions of the conference, it might well 
have been cited in support of the “second line” argument. C. J. 
Ratzlaff in his recent study The Scandinavian Unemployment 
Relief Program (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934,) says 
in his opening chapter: 

Although the unemployment relief programs of the Scandinavian 
countries have been grounded upon the “work principle” as against 
the “maintenance principle,” each of these countries has maintained 
a coordinated relief program in which cash payments have played a 
very important part. The inflexibility or inadequacy of unemployment 
insurance, subsides to private enterprises, and public works has been 
clearly demonstrated. . . . Government reports and statistics support 
the significant fact that under the different methods employed by each 
of the countries, governmental cash allowances were required to take 
up the slack to a very large extent. 

The New York Herald-Tribune, hostile because of the cost 
of the proposed work program and skeptical of its practicality, 
said editorially on February 18: 

Where are the jobs coming from? The answer, one suspects, is 
that the President himself has but the famtest idea. When he gets 
the blank check he will use it to pay doles, trying in the meantime 


to call forth the work projects to replace them. No doubt he will 
start some, fail with others, encounter long delays with still others, 
ending with a hodgepodge in which the states and municipalities are 
committed more deeply than they should be to projects of less value 
than was expected, and with a still sizeable dole list on his hands. 
That was the result in the CWA experiment. . 

Social workers are probably much less skeptical than the 
writer of this editorial and they are certainly more kindly in 
their reactions to the administration’s proposals. But as realists 
they have doubts that are not easily dispelled. They are just be- 
ginning to digest the findings of the “occupational characteristics” 
study and are having difficulty with some of the facts revealed 
therein. Questions are arising as to the ability of a public- 
works program to utilize in proper proportion such skills as 
are available in the relief population. From Philadelphia comes 
testimony that carpenters and painters are already fully ab- 
sorbed in that city’s small work-relief program, although there 
are on relief many skilled factory operatives, who could be 
placed only with great difficulty on public-works projects of the 
usual types. Likewise there is concern over the age and sex 
distribution; the large numbers of women workers and the high 
proportion of men past forty-five years of age and of young 
persons without previous work experience. 

While most social workers readily concede the practicability 
of an enlarged work program and in fact argue for it, provided 
the ‘set-up is right, they have reservations that arise chiefly from 
their past experience in fitting all kinds of people to a narrow 
assortment of jobs. 

The situation, then, is one of challenge to the profession on 
two fronts. It calls for support of all that is sound, forward- 
looking, and constructive in the President’s proposals, and for 
counsel, reiterated as often as must be, regarding the weaknesses 
in the proposals that are put forward. The times call as never 
before for practicability and idealism in proper proportion. 
From the blend should come real statesmanship in relief mat- 
ters in which the profession will have an important degree of 
participation. 


A Glaring Injustice | 


OVERNMENT invokes its police powers against private 
employers, requiring them to protect their workers with 
workmen’s compensation; yet government, acting as the em- 
ployer of large groups of relief workers, has too frequently 
failed to furnish a like protection to its own wards. There have 
been some exceptions as noted below and in The Survey of 
July 1934 (page 224,) but in the main this unjust situation 
still prevails. : 
A writer in the Social Service Review of December 1934 
cites five recent court decisions upholding the view, first stated 
by a Grand Rapids court, that a person on work’relief is not — 
an employed person and therefore is not covered by the estab- — 
lished workmen’s compensation acts. These decisions were 
handed down in California, Nevada, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Indiana. As the Review points out, they put the work-relief 
client in a very dangerous position and constitute a challenge for 
immediate statutory reform. 4 
Since the Wisconsin decision was made, that state has taken 
steps to bridge the gap. The Industrial Commission has created 


a department of WERA Disability Claims, operating on funds 
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set aside by the relief administration and administering benefits 
in accordance with the Commission’s schedules “so far as appli- 
cable.” In effect, this means that loss of time is to be covered 
by a continuation of relief wages; hospital care is to be pro- 
vided by the local community of which the injured person is a 
resident; and permanent disability and death are to be compen- 
sated from the state fund. The plan is retroactive to April 1, 
1934. 

The Washington ERC has set up its own fund for the pro- 
vision of “injury relief” to persons on work-relief projects. The 
schedules of the State Industrial Insurance Act are largely 
followed. Minnesota has created an “accident compensation 
fund” within its relief organization by setting aside an amount 
equal to 1% percent of the work-relief payrolls, from which 
awards will be made for traumatic injuries, permanent disabil- 
ity and death. Loss of time is to be covered by direct relief on 
a budget deficiency basis. West Virginia has worked out an 
arrangement between its relief administration and its state com- 
pensation department whereby the latter agency is given monthly 
allocations of relief funds for use in providing accident coverage 
to relief clients. 

The Illinois Emergency Relief Commission has devoted a 
section in its recent biennial report to a discussion of this prob- 
lem and has recommended that the general assembly “take the 
necessary action to make it possible for all relief clients work- 
ing on projects of the commission to be covered by workmen’s 
compensation insurance.” This is urged as necessary “in fairness 
to the needy citizens of the state who are forced to ask for 
relief and who are self-respecting enough to be willing to accept 
work on projects as a means of repaying such relief.” 

The federal works bill, still pending at this writing, provides 
that injury coverage shall be given to such persons as are em- 
ployed, under the new program, by the federal government it- 
self. This coverage is limited, however, being governed by the 
Act of February 15, 1934 (see The Survey, March 1934, page 
90.) Should any part of the $4 billion work program be prose- 
cuted through state or local agencies, or should work relief as 
we now know it be continued in any degree, the relief clients 
who will be required to participate will, in most of the states, 
continue to be exposed to this unjust hazard. 


Garden Plans—19 35 
 bomeg garden plans have been announced in a number of 


states, following the generally satisfactory results secured in 
1934. 

Pennsylvania has set up a Thrift Garden Department in its 
Rural Adjustment Division, to promote three types of projects: 
home gardens, vacant-lot gardens, and community gardens sub- 
divided into individual plots. Undivided large-tract gardens 
are not encouraged, although projects developed by self-help 
groups of unemployed under proven leadership are considered 
worthy of support. Only relief families with an established 
budgetary deficiency are considered eligible for materials, seeds, 
and the like. 

In Tennessee garden and canning activities sponsored by the 
ERA will be combined in one joint program, administered by 
counties under the Works Division. Cans (tin) will be furn- 
ished, to relief families only, on a 33% percent toll arrange- 
ment. 

Oklahoma favors community gardens, operated under the 
supervision of the local works directors, but encourages the 
supplementary planting of individual home gardens as well. 
Each county has been asked to submit an application for special 
funds, showing in detail how its project is to be developed. A 
similar procedure has been outlined in Texas where county 


administrators are asked to consult freely with the local agricul- 


tural agents on such matters as location of gardens, selection 
of vegetables to be planted, seed requirements, and labor needs. 
The Massachusetts ERA has outlined three proposals to the 


local relief authorities: (1) garden work projects, in which the 


municipality is to supply all the materials and from which its 
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welfare department is to get the produce; (2) canning kitchens; 
and (3) storage houses for winter vegetables. Aid in planning 
and carrying out these projects will be furnished by the State 
College Extension Service. 

Kansas has informed its relief officials that garden seeds and 
plants will be made available to relief clients in limited amounts. 
County poor commissioners will be responsible for the program 
in their respective counties. /Vashington is planning on a basis 
of 25,000 home gardens and has assured the relief clients that 
their food grants will not be reduced because of their garden 
returns. ‘““This means an increasing standard of living for those 
families who go into the garden program,” says the state ERA. 
Mississippi and Kentucky are sponsoring community gardens, to 
be operated as work projects. 

Illinois is vetoing mass or pooled production this year and 
is confining its program to individually cultivated plots. These 
may be in community tracts or may be home gardens, with the 
former type receiving preference. Plots 50 by 100 or 50 by 150 
feet in size are recommended for each family’s use. Produce 
may not be sold nor traded, but may be canned for later use. 
Each client will be required to sign an agreement providing for 
a deduction from his relief budget during the months of garden 
yield “if the yield is sufficient to warrant such action.” 


Toward County Welfare Units 


| 2 iat aiming at the revision of the poor laws have been in- 
troduced in a number of state legislatures since those 
bodies began assembling in January. 

In Michigan it is proposed to create in each county a depart- 
ment of welfare which shall consist of “a county welfare com- 
mission, a director and such divisions and bureaus as may be 
established.” Two or more small counties will be allowed, under 
the bill, to join in setting up a welfare district. The county wel- 
fare commission is to be composed of five persons: the juvenile 
judge, someone selected by the board of supervisors, and three 
persons selected by the state board of public welfare. Their 
terms are to be staggered, and they are to serve without pay. 

A director shall be appointed by the commission subject to the 
approval of the state commissioner of public welfare. He shall 
have had practical administrative experience in social work and 
need not be a resident of the county at the time of his appoint- 
ment. He may be removed by the commission “for good and 
sufficient cause after a full and complete hearing” at which the 
state board is represented. 

The powers and duties of the county and township super- 
visors respecting the poor will, if this bill becomes law, be 
transferred to the county welfare commissions. In addition, the 
commission “shall exercise the powers and duties conferred on 
it in the administration of mothers’ pensions as contained in the 
Juvenile Court Law; shall have the power of visitation and in- 
spection of all county penal, correctional and charitable and re- 
lief institutions; shall keep complete records . . .” and other- 
wise be responsible for the general welfare program of the 
county. 

As to finances, the bill provides that the county board of su- 
pervisors shall be presented by the commission with an estimate 
of the amount of money needed, whereupon it “shall cause such 
sum as it may deem necessary for that purpose” to be levied, 
collected and placed in a special fund together with such state 
grants as may be received. Should this fund be exhausted, the 
board of supervisors “may” appropriate additional amounts or 
ask the county treasurer to borrow against anticipated tax col- 
lections. 

The Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania has drafted 
a county welfare bill for the consideration of the legislature in 
its present session. This aims at the consolidation of relief and 
other public-welfare services under a single welfare board for 
each county. Such boards, should the bill carry, would adminis- 
ter poor relief, mothers’ assistance, old-age assistance, blind 
pensions, care of dependent and neglected children and, imme- 
diately or ultimately, unemployment relief. They would be 
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financed by both state and local funds and would be supervised 
by the state department of welfare. Each board would operate 
through an executive secretary appointed under classified serv- 
ice provisions for a period of two years. 

In Oregon a bill has been introduced providing for the crea- 
tion of county welfare boards which shall administer mothers’ 
assistance, old-age pensions, the “administrative duties” of the 
juvenile courts and courts of domestic relations, relief and in- 
stitutional care. 

The Massachusetts legislature has before it a proposal, spon- 
sored by the state commissioner of public welfare, that local 
welfare boards shall be required to employ qualified “agents” 
or executive directors for the investigation of relief applica- 
tions, thus proposing to abolish “the inhumane practice of re- 
quiring applicants for relief to appear before an entire board of 
public welfare to plead their cause... . The bill requires skilled 
and sympathetic case work instead of political interference 
which is the greatest cause of welfare mismanagement today.” 


British Act In Difficulty 


oT British Unemployment Assistance Board (see The Sur- 
vey, February 1935, page 57) began functioning on January 
7 but ran into a heavy storm before the month was out. When 
Parliament convened, the Board’s operations were immediately 
subjected to heavy criticism from members of all parties, re- 
flecting the great dissatisfaction felt over its administration in 
the industrial districts. 

The Manchester Guardian of February 1 reports the matter 
as follows: 

Under the Board’s regulations, rates of assistance have been in- 
creased for thousands of families but there are many cases in which 
severe reductions have taken place, especially in the areas where local 
authorities have been liberal in their scales and in areas where rents 
are low. The Government and the Board have had to bow before the 
storm. Immediate amendments in the method of applying the means 
test have been promised, and the working of the Board’s regulations 


is to be reviewed at once. The spontaneity and strength of the agitation | 


have been remarkable, and the new national service will have to reform 
itself quickly if it is to last. 

The New Statesman and Nation of February 2 says that 
“everybody expected some criticism of the unemployment assist- 
ance administration, but few were prepared for the storm of 
indignation and protest that came from all sides.” This journal 
sees behind the turmoil the “fundamental question of the family 
means test . . . a bad system.” This refers to the requirement 
that sons must support fathers, fathers sons, and so on—the 
equivalent of our American principle of family responsibility. 
“The family means test will not, of course, be abandoned by 
this government;” says this paper, “all we can hope for is some 
modifications that will make it a little less obnoxious.” 


Library Work Projects 


RELEASE (W-62) from the Women’s Section of the 
FERA Work Division describes various library projects 
which have been developed for unemployed women workers. 
They fall into three general groups: manual, clerical and pro- 
fessional. Several outstanding projects are described in detail. 
In Detroit, approximately 1000 women were trained in the 
art of cleaning and repairing books and were then set to work, 
in units of ten to sixteen persons, at reconditioning school text- 
books. The work was done in the school buildings. Some 380,000 
books were put in usable condition, resulting in a saving to the 
school authorities of $105,000. 

In Montana, booklets of reference material clipped from 
periodicals dealing with geography, history and science were 
prepared for the use of children in village schools. New Hamp- 
shire reports a project in indexing and classifying material in 
town histories concerning historic families of the state. 

In North Dakota the SERA and the State Public Library 
are cooperating in a project to repair books by work-relief 
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labor for lending to rural readers in remote counties. A special 
lending library has been arranged for men and their families 
encamped at Epping Dam, a FERA project in the state. 

Throughout the country experienced library and clerical 
workers have been drawn from the unemployed to assist li- 
brarians with routine duties, and to transcribe and bring up to 
date city, county and court records of various kinds. New Jersey 
has a state-wide library project covering every county. In Mis- 
sissippi a group of blind women who were desperately in need 
of work have been employed on a project to transcribe books 
into Braille. _ 7 

Library extension. service has furnished another fertile field 
of employment on socially useful work. “Sections of the country 
which have previously given little thought to books and libraries 
have become library conscious,” says the report. “The work, 
started as a project to employ women, will undoubtedly be 
continued through local efforts and in many cases will result 
in permanent library service.” 


Cooperation In Relief Education 


LORIDA has undertaken a “location and transportation” 
study of school children throughout the state to determine 
where it is advisable to spend work-relief funds in the repair 
of old school buildings and in the erection of new ones. The 
state superintendent of public instruction is cooperating. 
Illinois is making a start toward the application of relief 
funds to the purchase of medical appliances needed in the state’s 
vocational rehabilitation program. Sixteen hundred dollars per 
month is being set aside for this purpose. The [Illinois Board for 
Vocational Education will administer the fund, confining its use 
to approved relief clients. 


Drought 


O those who read as they run it may come as a surprise to 

learn that the big drought of 1934 is still with us. Grants 
totaling over $15 million for drought relief were made by the 
FERA to twenty states during November. A January release of 
the Research Division, FERA (No. 4521,) explains the situation 
as follows: 


Present conditions indicate that the drought is broken west of the 
Continental Divide and east of central Kansas, central Nebraska, and 
central South Dakota. A normal crop is expected in these areas in 
1935. Unfortunately, however, due to the deficiency in September, 
October, and November rainfall, there is little indication at present of 
any relief from drought conditions in western Minnesota, North Dako- 
ta, eastern Montana, eastern Wyoming, eastern Colorado, most of 
South Dakota and Nebraska, western Kansas, western Oklahoma, 
western Texas, and most of New Mexico. 

The effects of the drought of 1934 have been intensified by the five 
or six preceding years of drought in many states and by the general 
agricultural depression. 

Since a large proportion of the cases on relief in the drought area 
are due to crop failure, much reduction in the relief load cannot be 
expected until the 1935 crops (assuming favorable weather conditions) 
become marketable. This will not be until mid-summer extending to 
late fall. Moreover, returns from the important livestock industry must 
wait until the winter of 1935 or the spring of 1936 and will then be 
severely reduced because of depleted breeding herds. 

On the basis of past experience and survey estimates, it appears that 
the February 1935 rural relief load will exceed the October 1934 load 
in both drought and non-drought areas. 


Transient Study 


Tee report of a survey of the federal transient program, 
made last summer under the direction of Ellery F. Reed of 
Cincinnati at the behest of the National Committee on Care of 
Transient and Homeless, has now been published in a paper- 
bound book of 143 pages (75 cents from the Committee, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York.) It will be reviewed at length i in an 
early issue of The Survey, ; 
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to help clients find new quarters. 
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HOUSING 


A Housing Shortage? 


Meh is already a shortage of single-family houses in 
53 percent of the cities and of apartment dwellings in 30 
percent according to information obtained from 268 cities by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards. No over- 
supply of single houses exists in any of the reporting cities 
with over 200,000 population, while in only 10 percent of the 
entire group is there an oversupply of apartments. Further- 
more rents are rising, 53 and 57 percent of all cities reporting 
higher rents for single-family and multi-family dwellings 
respectively. Only 9 percent reported down trends for the 
first type and 4 percent for the second, with practically none in 
cities over 100,000 and a rise for apartments in all cities over 
half a million. 

Two recommendations applying to housing were included in 
the twelve-point program for 1935 presented at the annual 
meeting of this association—one advocating the adoption of acts 
in each state establishing minimum-housing standards, the other 
stressing the need for replanning cities looking to reclamation 
of blighted areas and prevention of their recurrence. 


FHA 


HE fifth pamphlet detailing policies of the Federal Housing 

Administration under Title II of the National Housing Act 
has recently appeared. Circular No. 5 is in a sense the most im- 
portant of the series, dealing as it does with building in 
undeveloped neighborhoods. The standards for the issuance of 
mortgages on such properties under the FHA and the rules 
and regulations for building are herein outlined. In the judg- 
ment of Coleman Woodbury, director of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, the policy set forth is, considering 
all the problems involved, excellent, tending, he says, “to make 
possible the building up of new residential districts as they are 
needed while avoiding the outrageous abuses that characterized 
so much of the earlier subdivision activity and opening the way 
for the reclaiming of thousands of acres of potentially useful 
residential land recently subdivided but now in very bad condi- 
tion both physically and financially.” This, of course, if 
drastically enforced. 


PWA Housing 


HE twenty-first project of PWA’s $150 million slum- 
clearance and low-rent housing program has been an- 
nounced. Located in Montgomery, Ala., it is designed “to 
meet a housing shortage for the lower-income groups particu- 
larly acute because during the past years many families have 
moved from the farms to that city.” One hundred living units 
in single-story, row houses will be built at a cost of $244,000. 
Ground has been broken for the first all federal housing 
project at Techwood (Atlanta) adjoining the campus of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology. In addition to 603 family 
units or apartments and row houses, 159 dormitory rooms will 
be provided for students of the Institute. The project will cost 
$2,700,000. 


Rehousing the Evicted 


HE 229 families who lived on the site of Cleveland’s first 

low-cost housing project have been successfully moved to 
other quarters. Realizing that a program of mass eviction can 
have serious consequences unless planned and supervised, and 
following a survey in which over 50 percent of the families 
indicated a desire to remain in the neighborhood (actually be- 
_ tween 70 percent and 80 percent did so,) the Public Works 
Emergency Housing Corporation set up an office in the district 
A cooperative plan was 
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worked out with the Cuyahoga County Relief Association 
which assisted 109 families to move, paying a month’s rent and 
moving expenses, as necessary. 

Although this method of handling the problem met the needs 
of Cleveland’s first project, certain recommendations made on 
the basis of this experience as to the general rehousing problem 
are worth noting. As projects increase in size and number 
neighborhood vacancies for the dislocated will decrease; there- 
fore to prevent unwelcome wholesale migration into other dis- 
tricts the possibilities of three other plans should be explored, 
namely, erecting the first project on vacant land, and moving 
to it the families living on the site for the second; erecting a 
group of subsistence homesteads, permanent or temporary, on 
the periphery of the city; and finally, erecting barracks for 
temporary use, as has been done in certain European countries. 


Illinois’ Housing Board Acts 


Gye of the most constructive housing projects undertaken 

with the use of relief workers (1650 office workers and 
wreckers to be exact) was one in which the State Board of 
Housing of Illinois—Alfred K. Stern, chairman—took the 
leadership, cooperating with the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission and the Metropolitan Housing Council. An examination 
was made of the condition of uninhabitable buildings in two- 
thirds of the city, of which 3474 were found to be entirely 
beyond repair and 2527 badly in need thereof. A demolition and 
repair campaign subsequently organized resulted at the end of 
six months (January 1, 1935) in the razing of 1109 buildings 
and the repairing of 418. Having laid the ground work, and hav- 
ing initiated necessary municipal legislation, the Board plans to 
withdraw on April 1 leaving the project to be continued by the 
appropriate local authorities. 


“Reforms” of 1935 


OUR bills before the New York legislature would make 

it mandatory that there be a toilet for every family in 
old-law tenements after January 1, 1936, and that the use of 
rooms without windows be prohibited for living purposes after 
January 1, 1939. A fifth would permit the tenant living in a 
building where a fire hazard exists to deposit his rent monthly 
with the court until the owner complies with the law in this 
respect. Seven other pending bills would in various ways vitiate 
the present housing laws. For a resumé of these bills write to 
Legislative Committee, Housing Section, Welfare Council, 122 
East 22 Street, New York. 


AccorDING to general belief another billion for mortgage relief 
will be forthcoming to meet the needs of the army of applicants 
who could not be helped after the $3 billion assigned to the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation had been allocated. 


FINAL copies of the real property inventories undertaken by the 
Department of Commerce (see Survey Graphic, January 1935, 
page 5) and a summary of findings are obtainable from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Ten cents each; 


$5 the set. 


ANOTHER housing bulletin has made its debut, the Housing 
Letter edited by Florence D. Stewart, published by the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Committee on Housing. According to the com- 
mittee, there is a shortage of decent dwellings in that city to 
rent at $40 or less with the greatest dearth in the lowest levels. 


Tue International Housing and Town Planning Congress will 
take place in London the third week in July. H. Chapman, 
secretary, 25 Bedford Row, W.C.1, London. The Inter- 
national Housing Association will meet in Prague, June 23-30. 
Franz Schuster, general secretary, Hansa Allee 27, Frankfurt- 
am Main, Germany. 
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BOOKS 


Without Benefit of Case Work 


FEBRUARY HILL, by Victoria Lincoln. Farrar and Rinehart. 337 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

T about page 85 of this book, variously described as 

“funny,” “bawdy,” “enchanting” and “profoundly moving,” 
I felt called on to practice. my profession. It seemed to me that 
if ever a family needed a social worker the Harrises did. Here 
they were, without visible means of support, in their slattern of 
a house on the edge of Fall River: grandma, be-wigged, be- 
rouged, given to ten-cent ear-rings and “almost always happy”; 
Virgil—Pa—out of Maine into Harvard, decadent, gin-soaked, 
“born to be licked”: and Minna—Ma—hearty, vital, the life 
of shady parties, realistic but very tender-hearted. “You don’t 
want us to starve do you, Gillie dear? Why, my goodness, I 
don’t care nothin’ about that feller.” And the children: Amy 
the “baby” addressing her kitten, ‘““Lay down, you sonofabitch” ; 
Dottie, working virtuously in the mill and joylessly “runnin’ 
with that Canuck feller’; Joel, quivering in adolescence, won- 
dering fearfully, “Am I like Pa?” And finally Jenny, at fifteen 
skilled in petty thieving, keeping dates at the drug store with 
the local rum-runner. 

There was plenty for a social worker to do. Not so much 
perhaps for unregenerate old Grandma or for Minna, plainly 
“not intended for the victim’s part.’ But Joel for instance. 
For him the home atmosphere was disastrous. The grand- 
mother in Maine should take him and give him the education 
he craved. Jenny, a little sophisticated perhaps for Girl 
Scouts, should have wholesome interests and contacts. A girls’ 
club in a settlement might help. Amy,—well a few months in 
a good home for children would be salutary for that young 
piece. Not that I often recommend institutional care, but there 
are cases. . . . Anyway here if ever was a family that called 
for a little discreet breaking up. 

Well, I read on and the family was broken up. Virgil got 
a job, retreated from his failure to the solace of gin and was 
fortuitously finished off. The grandmother in Maine took Joel 
and destroyed him. Jenny married her rum-runner and was 
torn to pieces by conflicting loyalties. Minna and Amy skirted 
the edge of respectability and fled from it. Grandma went to 
jail. 

And on page 330 or thereabouts I thanked my stars that I 
had kept hands off the Harris family, for when they came to- 
gether again, grandma just out of jail; Minna joyously back 
from one “party” and off on another; Jenny, her rum-runner 
dead, loving her mother now without fear of disapproval, 
“Aw, Ma, s’if everybody didn’t know you make folks feel good 
all the time,’—when they were together again I knew that 
here was that rare’elusive essence that we case workers cher- 
ish. Here was family life, simple, loving, uncritical and in- 
violable. ‘‘My folks,” said Jenny. 

I hope a lot of case workers read February Hill. I wish 
it might be required reading for the neophytes of the calling. 
It is direct and unsentimental and everyone of its 337 pages 
is packed full of deep understanding of human beings. 

“Miss BAILEY” 


Mental Self-Help 


MAKING OUR MINDS BEHAVE, by William S..Walsh, M.D. Dutton. 
277 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

R. WALSH’S instructions on how to make the mind be- 

have make a straightforward appeal to the intelligent 
man in the street. The book has the merit of giving sound 
advice and the demerit of giving too much of it; yet it remains 
an effective mixture of information and moralization. The 
same double aspect appears in the selection of data and lessons. 
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It is part psychology and part application governed by situ- 
ation, of which the job is the central concern. 

The volume belongs to the group of self-help books of which 
the abundant supply is supposed to stimulate the demand. The 
older tradition was all encouragement, some of it of the boot- 
strap variety. The infusion of psychology made it plain that 
you cannot lash yourself’ into intelligence or success; you must 
examine your foundations. This alliance of psychology and 
advice is a tempting field; columnists take to it from their angle, 
physicians from theirs. ‘This is Dr. Walsh’s third contribution 
to mental management, which will become a science only by far 
more rigid methods of analysis than have yet been developed. 
As a popularization of a somewhat mixed territory, this book 
holds its own. JosEPH JASTROW 
New York City 


Those Boston Juveniles 


JUVENILE PROBATION, by Belle Boone Beard. American Book Com- 
pany. 219 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS book purports to be a follow-up study of five hundred 

children studied at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic and 
placed on probation by the Boston Juvenile Court. Coming on 
the heels of the now famous and much disputed One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents by the Gluecks, it is at first blush in- 
triguing. ‘The interest thus aroused becomes even more intense 
when one studies the results presented by Dr. Beard, especially 
when these results are compared with the results presented by 
the Gluecks. Dr. Beard concludes that probation permanently 
adjusted 43 percent of the boys and 76 percent of the girls 
studied. This comparatively high degree of “‘success” is in direct 
contrast to the 88.2 percent (a figure that has been dramatized 
to be sure but not unfortunately so, as Drs. Elkind and Taylor 
would have us believe) failure figure obtained by the Gluecks. 
This discrepancy may be accounted for in several ways. Dr. 
Beard tells us that the five hundred cases chosen for this study 
appeared serially at the Judge Baker Foundation beginning 
January 1, 1924 (page 6.) The Gluecks’ one thousand cases 
ran serially from 1917 to 1922. We have thus a span of two 
years between the cases studied by the Gluecks and the cases 
studied by Dr. Beard. It is conceivable that in two years the 
general population served by the Boston Juvenile Court and 
the Judge Baker Foundation changed in such a way as to ac- 
count for the discrepancy in the results. “This, however, seems 
unreasonable. The discrepancy in results is perhaps due to 
differences in methodology used by the investigators. To one 
who is acquainted with the scrupulous care and accurate tech- 
niques used by the Gluecks in their researches, Dr. Beard’s 
very sketchy and meager remarks on her follow-up methodology 
become quite significant. Thus one reads on page 7, “The 
cases were cleared by the Massachusetts Probation Commission 
and by the Social Service Index. If a case-work agency was 
actively working with the family, the visitor was consulted be- 
fore a follow-up call was made. In some cases the visitor se- 
cured all information desired for this investigation, in other 
cases the visitor cooperated with the investigator in making 
appointments with the child studied. In all other cases home 
visits were made to secure the child’s history since probation 
ended.” ‘This quotation in itself should indicate something of 
the general nature of the techniques used in making Dr. Beard’s 
study, and further, should throw some light upon the differences 
in results obtained by Dr. Beard as against those obtained by 
the Gluecks. Results cannot be comparable unless the same 
techniques are used in obtaining them. 

It is difficult to gather from the book the criteria used by 
Dr. Beard in classifying cases as successes or failures. Dr. — 
Beard fails to definitely state anywhere in the book what con-— 
stitutes failure. She does indicate on page 147, that by “per- 
manent” success she means “only that from the date his pro- 
bation ended to the time of the completion of this study (that is, — 
for five to seven years) he (the child) has desisted from mis- 
conduct.” She then goes on to point out that “more than one 
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hundred boys and girls dismissed by the court as being able to 
- survive without further supervision were returned to the court 
as delinquents” (pages 147-148.) But for what types of mis- 
conduct were these individuals brought back? Was it for seri- 
ous infractions of the law or was it for minor offenses? Does 
Dr. Beard define failure in a narrow sense or does she define 
it in a broad sense? ‘These are questions that remain unan- 
swered, and the lack of answers to these questions may play 
a significant role in the results she obtains. 

The book is marred by several inconsistent statements. As an 
example, on page 149, Dr. Beard says in a footnote, “The length 
of probation term bears no relation to outcome.” However, on 
page 147, she tells us that, “The probation officers, despite the 
many limitations of their work . . . achieved a remarkable de- 
gree of success in dealing with these five hundred delinquents.” 
These two statements are curious. On page 152 she concludes 
that “No one element or combination of elements discovered by 
this investigation can definitely preclude the possibility of suc- 
cess” (author’s italics.) Dr. Beard undoubtedly has reasons for 
making this statement, but in the light of prediction studies that 
have already been made, it would have been better to have 
presented data in support of this statement. 

As a manual for probation officers and as a description of 
the juvenile court and probation system of Boston, it does have 
some value, but as a research monograph it is, to say the least, 
inadequate. Follow-up studies are very serious enterprises, and 
unless they can be done well, they should not be done at all, 
because the results obtained from such inadequate studies are 
misleading. In the judgment of the reviewer, the results ob- 
tained by Dr. Beard are questionable and can hardly be taken 
seriously. Exr1io D. MonacHESsI 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, 

University of Minnesota 


Birth Control 


NATURE’S WAY, by Victor C. Pedersen, M.D. Putnam’s. 
$1 postpaid of The Survey. 

BIRTH CONTROL—Its Use and Misuse, by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley. 
Harper's. 304 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

CONCEPTION PERIOD OF WOMEN, by Kyusaku Ogino, M.D., Medical 


Arts Publishing Company. 94 pp. Price $1 postpaid of The Survey. 

EADERS of The Survey may not realize that in many 
places birth control is still a controversial subject. It is 
significant that the major opposition in the United States has 
come from the Catholic Church, and through its influence, in- 
directly, from medical and legal quarters. The recently pub- 
lished official figures on the differential birthrate among families 
on relief and those who are self-sustaining, the tremendous de- 
mand upon Catholic charities, the widespread usage of contra- 
ceptives by Catholic communicants, as indicated by their at- 
tendance at birth-control clinics, have made it impossible for 
the Church to ignore birth control. This doubtless accounts for 
its zealous and complete acceptance of the “safe period” theory. 

“Tn one camp are the advocates of artificial contraception,” 
states Dr. Victor C. Pedersen in his book, Nature’s Way. 
“Their teachings have been challenged on medical, legal, re- 
ligious, sociological, eugenic and ethnological grounds. In the 
other camp are those who endorse natural processes for achiey- 
ing the same purposes.” 

The objectives and the arguments stating the necessity for 
birth control are the same in both camps—it is a differenti- 
ation of methods alone which distinguishes them. ‘The writer 
refuses to be classified as a member of either camp. But the 
unnaturalness of the “natural methods” should be emphasized 
and, furthermore, it should be pointed out that many sound 
reasons exist for challenging not only the moral, medical and 
religious statements in the “‘safe period” literature, but also the 
practical effectiveness of the “natural method.” If and when 
the “safe period” is adequately tested and proven to give a 
high degree of protection for a large majority of women in 
the child-bearing period, it will be welcomed as a valuable ad- 
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by JOSEPH JASTROW 


In this volume, Doctor Jastrow gives a safe and sane 
solution to the queries in the mind of the average man 
concerning the pronouncements of the great Freud. What 
is true and what is not? How much of Freud is applicable 
to the life of the ordinary individual? Without favor or 
animus, the author brings the Freudian doctrines into the 
light, and discusses them, so that we can all appreciate 
that part of Freud which is most helpful to straight pease 
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junct—but not as a solution to the problem of contraception. 

It is peculiarly fortunate that at this time, when the country 
is being flooded with books and magazine articles and patented 
calendars on the “safe period,” a book such as Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley’s Birth Control—Its Use and Misuse should be placed 
before the public. This book brings together for the first time 
the theoretical aspects of the birth-control problem, and, what 
is more important, it presents a reasoned and factual discussion 
and evaluation of all the available techniques, based on authori- 
tative medical opinion. It is free of propaganda, eminently 
readable, and written from the point of view that the public 
is entitled to all the facts. Public enlightenment upon a con- 
troversial subject can only come from a survey of dependable 
facts dispassionately set forth. This Mrs. Bromley has done 
for the birth-control movement. The book thoroughly and 
authoritatively fills a very real need. 

It is illuminating to note that this volume by a lay writer is 
scientifically accurate and guarded in its statements in contra- 
distinction to the biased ideological and dogmatic reasoning to 
be found in Dr. Pedersen’s book. 

Dr. Ogino’s book, on the other hand, contains much of the 
original material upon which the current “safe period” theory 
is based; it is factual, and of interest to the physician and 
biologist rather than to the lay reader. 

The publication of these books shows the great need for 
evaluation of present methods and further research in the vari- 
ous techniques of contraception. Eric M. Matsner, M.D. 
New York City 


Collected Wisdom 


PAPERS OF CHARLES V. CHAPIN, M.D., edited by Clarence L. Scam- 
man. The Commonwealth Fund. 244 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Sur- 
vey. vie aie 

R. CHAPIN, who retired from the position of Superin- 
tendent of Health of the City of Providence in 1931 after 

forty-eight years of service, has made two outstanding con- 
tributions to the fundamental bases of public-health science. 
More than any other living man, he is responsible for teaching 
us that communicable diseases are spread by persons and not 
things and for the corollaries of that teaching—that terminal 
fumigation is generally superfluous and that isolation is a prob- 
lem of manual techniques and not of physical distances. Fur- 
thermore, he was the first protagonist of the concept of relative 
values in public health and the originator of objective quantita- 
tive scoring methods for measuring the efficiency of public 
health administration. 

In this little volume are collected sixteen of the most sig- 
nificant of Dr. Chapin’s long list of fugitive writings in pro- 
fessional journals which admirably display the evolution of his 
thinking along these major, and some minor, lines. They are 
instinct with the wisdom and patience, the sense of proportion 
and humor, the love of truth and the relentless critical power of 
the author. As Dr. Haven Emerson says in his discerning fore- 
word, this volume represents “a half century of thought and 
action, of accurate observation and logical reasoning.” Since 
that half century was a period of epochal progress in the theory 
of disease prevention, the record is of permanent significance 
and of the keenest interest to the intelligent reader. 

Yale University School C.-E. A. Winstow, D.P.H. 

of Medicine 


Born Too Soon 


THE PHYSICAL AND MENTAL GROWTH 
BORN, CHILDREN, bp Jul 1, Hens At, Googe 9, Mo, 
Price $5 postpaid of The Survey. 
ia the premature infant justify the great expenditure 
of time, energy and money which its survival entails? 
Can we expect the premature to measure up in its mental 
and physical development and ability with children born at 
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term? ‘These questions are strongly answered in the affirma- 
tive by Dr. Hess and his associates in this book, which re- 
ports their very comprehensive, careful and scientific observa-_ 
tions of a large number of premature infants over a period of 
years. In addition factors influencing premature birth, obstet-— 
rical procedure, pathological conditions causing death and those 
interfering with normal development have been studied and 
recorded by the statistical method in an irrefutable manner. 
Of particular value are the chapters on intracranial hemor- 
rhage on the cerebrospinal fluid, and on anemia in the pre- 
mature. The book should be of inestimable value to all phy- 
sicians, nurses and social workers dealing with prematurely 
born children. LzonarD T. Davipson, M.D. 
New York City 


THE MODERN FAMILY, by Garry Myers. Greenberg. 288 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 
Tue author here adds to his already considerable contribution 
to the literature of parent education a psychological analysis, 
so simply written that he who runs may read, of the human 
relations within the family circle with suggestions on how to 
make them more satisfying. Although aimed generally at the 
younger generation it should be equally useful to their elders. 


HOBBIES FOR EVERYBODY, edited by Ruth Lampland. Harpers. 408 
bp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 
AN outgrowth and expansion of a series of radio broadcasts 
on Hobbies for the Larger Leisure which the editor arranged 
for the YMCA in 1933. Here are descriptions of fifty hobbies 
by as many of the country’s prominent citizens ranging from 
actresses to college presidents known, among other things, for 
the “hobby” about which each writes. The scope of the hobbies 
selected is wide enough to include a congenial avocation for 
everyone, and with the increase of the “new leisure” this book 
should fill an ever-growing need. The bibliography at the end 
of each chapter enhances its usefulness. 


THE BUDGET IN GOVERNMENTS OF TODAY, 6y A. E. Buck. Mac- 
millan, 349 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 

ESPECIALLY timely, because as is stated in the preface, govern- 
ments no less than individuals now find many of their most 
vexing problems arise from their efforts to finance themselves. 
In this volume, the author, an authority of long standing, at 
present technical adviser to the United States Bureau of 
Budgets, sets forth the essentials of the budgetary system as 
applied to the United States and other leading countries, point- 
ing out certain drawbacks to budgeting under the American 
form of government and suggesting methods whereby current 
budgetary practice may be improved. Valuable for technician 
and layman desirous of understanding the background and 
actual working of the budgetary system. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Sidonia Dawson and the AASW 


HE Survey has received a number of communications 

relative to the report, The Case of Sidonia Dawson (The 
Survey, January 1935, page 8,) which presented the findings on 
facts of a special committee of the New York Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers and the statement of 
the Executive Committee of the chapter on the implications of 
the case as they affect relief personnel and administration 
Limitations of space prevent the publication of the full text of 
the letters. Significant excerpts follow together with comment 
by the executive committee of the chapter. 
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To THE Epiror: As functioning social workers, we must of 
course agree that “system, discipline and orderly authority in 
_ administration,” which the committee believes are threatened 
by “certain disruptive tactics embarrassing to the administra- 
tion” are necessary. But does it therefore mean that every- 
thing must be sacrificed to administration? Is it an end in 
_ itself or is it only the machinery through which we must work? 

. .. Should our fear of undermining the relief set-up silence 
our expression of resentment at the inadequacy of relief when 
our very training has taught us that our clients must suffer by 
our passive acquiescence? ... Are we to tell the clients that 
their pressure groups are ineffective because of physical diff- 
culties in handling their delegations and the lack of time on the 
part of executives? Can the Executive Committee mean by 
“unity of objectives’ between executive and staff the uncritical 
acceptance by both of the state of misery in which the client 
finds himself at present? Or can we better achieve “our ulti- 
_ mate professional objectives of social justice” by a more vigorous 
alignment with our clients? Go pizE SHAPIRO 
Chicago, Ill. 


. . . As an ex-employe of the relief service in Chicago, fired in 
connection with organizational activity among the employes of 
the relief station in which I worked for two years, I wish to 
protest against the bogus and bankrupt attitude of this report, 
bogus because, although submitted by an old organization of 
social workers, it speaks with no wisdom or authority on the 
_ issues facing social workers today but only temporizes destruc- 
tively; and bankrupt because it displays no willingness or 
courage or capability to defend the interests of the majority 
of social workers in their protests against intolerable conditions 
_and procedures. . . . I most earnestly disagree that Miss Daw- 
son and the other organized workers were pushed beyond their 
control by the strain in that total situation of police interven- 
tion and brutality. From the report there quietly emerges the 
_ fact that they kept the only courageous control that was visible 
then and afterwards. It is rather the report’s virtual endorse- 
_ ment of police intervention which is darkly beyond control, and 
which merits repudiation by all organized employes in social 
agencies. Francis Martin 
Chicago, Til. 


... It seemed to me that the Executive Committee overlooked 
the first essential involved, that is, the question of employe 
_ organization. . . . In refusing to recommend reinstatement of 
Miss Dawson the Committee in effect upheld the action of the 
_ Home Relief Bureau in discharging her. Although the Com- 
_ mittee employed the latest terminology in case-work theory to 
' substantiate and rationalize their decisions, the facts cannot be 
' concealed. The issue involved was that Miss Dawson was dis- 
missed for her activities in the union. This can lead only to 
intimidation and to further efforts on the part of the adminis- 
tration to break the union. . . . With due respect to the in- 
dividuals in the Executive Committee, may I also point out that 
this decision fails to illustrate that social workers can exert a 
tremendous pressure in the bringing about of better social con- 
| ditions, and to this end must organize strongly throughout the 
_ country. RutuH Scorr 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


> . . Thanks ever so much for publishing the report of the 
 fence-sitting committee of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers. It was a marvel from first 
to last in the nicety of its balance. Sidonia was right—no, she 
"was wrong. Bill Hodson was right—no, he was wrong. Unfor- 
inate expressions of fine motives nicely balance splendid ex- 
pressions of unfortunate motives. . . . In other words, remem- 
yer everything but the underlying fact that clients of the Home 
telief Bureau were brutally beaten by the police, and a worker, 
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aroused by this police brutality, took it upon herself to protest, 
with the result that she was fired. 

How difficult it is to pull down the wall of politics, policy, 
expediency, diplomacy, and good intentions that barricade the 
whole relief situation. B. G. Tosry 
AICP, Bronx Division, 

New York 


. Your “impartial” account of what happened at Precinct 
No. 18 cannot hide the class bias demonstrated in condoning 
or justifying the Executive Committee of the AASW for its 
stand on this striking example of the growing trend towards 
fascist measures on the part of the relief administration of 
New York City. .. . This drive to keep clients from organ- 
izing and presenting their grievances, to suppress the right of 
relief workers publicly to protest conditions they believe to be 
detrimental to the welfare of their clients and themselves is 
a manifestation of the growth of fascism. Social workers, like 
other white-collar workers, are beginning to see that their in- 
terests are the same as those of other exploited groups; that 
they must align themselves with these other class-conscious 
fighters for a society in which the economic security of the 
masses comes before all else. Louis NEWMARK 
Chicago, Lil. 


. The Executive Committee seems unaware that the sub- 
jects of their considerations are precisely those which have been 
battled through by organized labor in the past fifty years, and 
which are the cause of particularly acute conflict now. It is a 
little ingenuous for the social workers to consider themselves 
a special case to which the usual facts of employer-employe 
relationships do not apply. It is the hang-over of the philan- 
thropic spirit handed down from boards, imbibed by social 
workers and imposed in turn on their clients. It seems more 
refined to say “collective relationship” than collective bargain- 
ing. But collective bargaining has raised the standard of living 
and given organized labor power to speak with authority, while 
collective relationship has seen social workers’ salaries reduced, 
minimum professional standards destroyed, and is watching the 
loss of freedom of thought and expression. To subscribe to: this 
document on the Dawson Case would be to condone these 
dangers. 

True, we social workers have been isolated from the streams 
of the labor movement. We have been occupied with people 
often regarded as inferior, now known as “unemployables.” But 
that worked both ways. Candor would make some of us admit 
that, by and large, we have made little inroad on our clients in 
the past. If the premium for relief meant a little psychiatric 


‘attention, home-making or whatever the emphasis happened to 


be, the poor could pay the price. But when large sections of the 
working population began to be bottled up within the limited 
and artificial world of social workers, things began to happen 
and many orthodox social workers could not adjust themselves 
—and still cannot. Our system has changed and we are be- 
wildered. We must arrange our stride or we shall be brushed 
aside. What of enduring value has been developed in this latest 
of the professions will be salvaged and given a new lease of life 
by those workers who do not deplore “over-identification” with 
the clients, but who recognize their common purpose with the 
unemployed who are now the “relief clients”. That purpose is 
not for social justice in the abstract or in the millenium, but the 
achieving of a decent standard of living even if for the moment 
the source is under the guise of relief machinery. 

Emma §S. SCHRIEBER, PH.D 
Formerly Director of Training : 
New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration 


... We are glad to comment further on the position taken 
by the New York Chapter of the AASW on the Sidonia Daw- 
son case, as some of your correspondents seem to misunderstand 
the position. 
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The special fact-finding committee of the chapter, after a 
full examination of the case, did not feel that the facts war- 
ranted recommending the reinstatement of Miss Dawson. The 
Executive Committee, after hearing the report of its sub-com- 
mittee and after discussion, agreed not to recommend her 
reinstatement. We did believe, however, that the case presented 
a point of departure for the consideration of underlying prin- 
ciples of personnel practice. Notice was given to the member- 
ship of the chapter that the subject was to be presented at the 
next chapter meeting, and a large number of the members were 
present. After the two reports, one of the facts and the other 
of the implications of those facts as seen by the Executive Com- 
mittee, were presented, and after a discussion, a motion to 
recommend reinstatement was defeated by a large majority. 
Your correspondents may disagree with the conclusion reached, 
but certainly the chapter did not evade the issue. 

The issue, as we see it, is not one of police brutality. We 
have stated, we believe with clarity, our position on the use of 
police in relief administration. The issue here is the method 
used by Miss Dawson, herself a supervisory aide, in making 
her protest. We believe that it is the duty of a staff member, 
before resorting to other tactics, to use appropriate channels 
within the organization in making a protest. It is agreed that 
Miss Dawson did not attempt to do so, but instead she assisted 
in the preparation and distribution of a leaflet, attacking her 
supervisor and then addressed a street meeting and repeated 
her attack on her supervisor and on other executive officials of 
the relief administration. It is our belief that this is unjusti- 
fiable behavior for a social worker, and if generally approved 
and adopted by all staff members in an organization of over 
10,000 people would completely disrupt and destroy the organi- 
zation and lead to increased suffering by those in need of relief. 

We do not believe that the right of workers to organize is 
involved in this case. We have already recorded our belief in 
this right. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
New York Chapter, AASV. 


Miss Bailey Challenged 


To THE Epiror: For some time I have looked for a challenge 
to some of the fine things Mrs. Springer has written in The 
Survey in the articles, Miss Bailey Says. I had expected such a 
challenge to come from a professional case worker who daily 
meets with the problems treated and who would volunteer to 
tell of her difficulties in applying the principles laid down by 
Miss Bailey. 

One would really expect another group to challenge the ideal- 
istic temper of this series, namely, the taxpayer. He might con- 
sider the liberal support of our clients, who refuse to conform 
to accepted forms of behavior in our society, as an unjust use of 
his hard-earned money. 

Such objections could easily be met by simply stating that 
social work seeks to promote the best interest of the client at 
any cost. But as one interested in the science of social work, I 
should like to ask the question, is the best interest of the client 
promoted when we are interested in his physical needs primar- 
ily, and when we freely give him material relief and make no 
effort to make his conduct conform to the accepted standards of 
society? 

I fully appreciate the fact that case workers need to be re- 
peatedly reminded that people differ, and that their (the work- 
er’s) particular code of ethics and morality cannot be super- 
imposed on clients. I further agree that material relief should 
not be used as a rod, and the threat of withholding it, a means 
to force people into certain modes of conduct. People aren’t 
changed that way. The client’s welfare should be promoted 
at any cost. 

But should not case work seek the permanent welfare of the 
client? The giving of relief alone will not serve to that end. 

Surely, we should not deprive the client of his auto if it has 


account. But what if the client insists on purchasing a car on 
instalment plan when he doesn’t even own a plate or spoon with 
which to eat, or a bed in which to sleep? Should the case 
worker not include in her plan a program to teach this client 
a sense of values? Is it not generally accepted that the most 
necessary household goods are more important in a family’s 
life than an automobile? Again should not a family sacrifice 
a dog, even a pet which has great sentimental value, if more 
essential things are wanting? Many recipients of relief have - 
warped ideas on this point which need to be corrected. 

Or again, if a man insists on “living in sin” with a woman 
other than his wife, must the case worker let him have his way 
entirely? Will she foster his best welfare by merely giving 
relief and hoping for the best? What will be the eventual 
effect on the children in the family? Dare we never challenge 
a client’s conduct and lead him to a life which conforms to cer- 
tain accepted standards? 

Mary Richmond has said: “Social case work consists of those 
processes which develop personality through adjustments con- 
sciously affected, individual by individual, between men and 
their social environment.” Our clients will always have serious 
conflicts unless certain adjustments are made between them and 
society. Certainly, they cannot expect society to conform to 
their particular standards. The adjustment can come only when 
the client learns to conform to a behavior accepted by society. 

Unless case workers can change the behavior of many of their 
clients, and apply the “processes which develop personality,” case 
work is futile and worthless. This is the hardest way out of 
a bad situation, but it is to my mind the only one that will 
result in a permanent solution of our many problems. Case 
workers are most successful who can make the client think he 
is getting his way, when he really accepts hers. Our purpose 
should be to make clients “want” to conform to accepted 
standards of conduct. It will be good economy to engage more 
workers and lighten case loads. We dare not sacrifice the very 
essence of case work when the load becomes heavy. These 
critical times demand our best efforts in effecting proper social 
adjustments, not only in the giving of relief. H. J. Damm 
Director, Evangelical Social Settlement, St. Louis, Mo. 


You startle me, Mr. Damm, when you credit me with an 
“Gdealist temper.” I’m more often called a crass realist. So, as 
a realist, may I ask this practical question; where are relief © 
workers, burdened with staggering case loads and mountains 
of necessary “paper work’, to find the actual time, assuming 
that they have the skill, to “apply the processes which develop 
personality” and thereby change the behavior of their clients? 
Can they, do you think, in a ten-minute interview once or twice 
a month, “apply a process” that will make a family “want” to 
give up its pet dog? 

I wonder if what we need, more than processes, isn’t better 
understanding by the worker of why certain things, a dog for 
instance, are so important to a family. 

Oh yes, we dare challenge a client’s conduct, if we really 
know why he acts the way he does, and we may, if we think it 
will do any good, try “to lead him to a life which conforms to 
certain accepted standards.” But suppose he doesn’t lead? Sup- 
pose the family decides to keep the dog and to bootleg his bone? 
You wouldn’t, you say, use relief as a rod “to force people into 
certain modes of conduct.” Well, neither would I. So you see 
at that point we can agree. 

We can agree too that “it will be good economy to engage 
more workers and lighten the case loads.” But I cannot agree 
that “the very essence of case work” must be lost just because 
the load is heavy. It is at that very point that “the essence” 
counts most. And under the incredible strain which mass relief 
has imposed on workers and clients alike the “essence of case 
work” has, in my opinion been widely preserved in a way tha 
is an everlasting credit to everyone concerned. 


“Miss Bat 


Red Cross News 


“TOPPING this month’s grist of Red 
+ Cross news is the appointment by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt of Admiral Cary Grayson as 
national chairman succeeding the late Judge 
John Barton Payne. Admiral Grayson, a 
Virginian, as was Judge Payne, was Presi- 
dent Wilson’s personal physician. He has 
‘long been prominent -in Washington social 
‘and civic affairs and has been for many 
years a member of the Board of Incorporators 
of the ARC. . . . Of much interest from an- 
‘other angle is the marriage of James L. 
Fieser, vice-chairman of the ARC, and Mary 
Elizabeth Bailey which took place in New 
‘York in late February. Miss Bailey is a 
social worker of long standing who since 
1929 has been secretary of the Red Cross 
at Evansville Ind....Henry M. Baker, 
known the country over for his disaster re- 
‘lief work, has been made assistant manager 
sof the Pacific Branch office in San Fran- 
‘cisco, succeeding R. E. Arne who resigned 
ito give full time as assistant administrator 
sof the SERA to which he has been “on loan” 
for several months. . . . Another staff change 
in the Pacific branch makes Bowen McCoy 
‘director of war service in that area... . 
‘Red Cross workers in general will meet their 
new chairman at the annual convention to 
tbe held in Washington April 8-11, where 
Admiral Grayson will preside for the first 
time. ... Marie Peterson, of the nursing 
field staff of the ARC has been appointed 
assistant to the director in Washington. 
Irma Fortune, with all sorts of background 
‘in public-health nursing, has been added to 
the field staff and assigned to the eastern 
‘area... . Lucille Boylan whose  twenty- 
‘year association with the Red Cross touched 
almost every phase of its program, died re- 
‘cently at her home in Columbus of a tropical 
infection incurred on a recent world tour 
‘in the course of which she served as an 
/American delegate to the International Con- 
ference at Tokio. 


fl 


Dr. Ernst Kann of Frankfort, Germany 
‘well-known housing authority and member 
of the group of European experts who after a 
tour of the country wrote A Housing Program 
for the United States for the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, will give a series 
of ten lectures on housing at the New School 
for Social Research 66 West 12 Street, New 
“York, beginning March 18. 


(Tar thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
esional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
will be held in Miami, Fla., April 29-May 3. 
The theme: The Home—The Index to Na- 
tional Life. 


| Witarp Eart Givens, former superintend- 
sent of schools at Oakland, Calif., is now in- 
jailed as secretary of the National Education 
‘Association, succeeding J. W. Crabtree. 


of those upsets that seem indigenous 
‘to a republican form of government but 
which never seem to us to make much sense, 
s resulted in the resignation of Margaret 
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Reeves as director of the State Bureau of 
Child Welfare of New Mexico and also as 
state relief administrator. Miss Reeves has 
been director of the bureau since its organ- 
ization ten years ago. Lillian Franzen, with 
the Bureau for seven years and supervisor of 
the social-service division of the ERA, has 
also resigned. Major O. E. Braught, re- 
gional field representatives of the FERA, is 
directing and reorganizing the New Mexican 
relief work, his first act being to divorce the 
State ERA and the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare. 


J. L. Guiry, professor of sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
a member of the state pardon board. 


Tue National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People gave a dinner in 
New York in February in honor of Arthur 
B. Spingarn and his twenty-one years of 
service as chairman of its national legal 
committee. 


Or interest to more than Florida is the ap- 
pointment of Conrad Van Hyning as com- 
missioner of public welfare in that state suc- 
ceeding Ruth W. Atkinson who, under the 
reorganization, becomes director of child- 
welfare activities. Mr. Van Hyning, in the 
past ten years has been identified with the 
New York COS, the St. Louis Provident 
Association and the Public Charities Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania. For the past three 
years he has been with the New York 
TERA, latterly as assistant executive di- 
rector. 


Tue New York Department of Public Wel- 
fare has “borrowed” Douglas Falconer from 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities—they say 
for six months, but you never know about 
such things these days—to act as assistant 
director of the Emergency Relief Bureau with 
special attention to problems of home relief 
and unattached men, of which, needless to 
say, the Bureau has plenty. 


Tue New York Training School of the Salva- 
tion Army has called Brigadier Norman 
Marshall from Atlanta to the post of prin- 
cipal. 


Even in the unlikely purlieus of the New 
York City department of hospitals romance 
has raised its head for it now seems that 
the reason for the retirement of Marian Rott- 
man, R.N., director of the division of nurs- 
ing, (see The Survey, February 1935, page 
64) was her engagement and impending mar- 
riage to Dr. Mark Fleming, general medical 
superintendent of the department. 


Te new relief administrator in Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Adj. Gen. Frank J. Henderson, is 
William A. Walls, of Kent, on leave of ab- 
sence from his duties as city superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Walls says: “It is the gov- 
ernor’s idea and my own that this relief job 
be administered on a humanitarian and 
common sense basis.” A newspaper dispatch 
from Columbus announces the appointment 
by Governor Davey of Oakley Spaght of 
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Akron, a former member of the legislature, 
as assistant welfare director. “The governor,” 
says the dispatch, “intended to appoint him 
liquor control director but a constitutional 
provision stopped it.” 


Denver has a new Council of Social Agen- 
cies, outgrowth of the effort of leaders for a 
more closely integrated community welfare 
program. It is financed for the time being by 
the Community Chest. Dean B. D. Dagwell 
of the Episcopal Cathedral is the president. 
Pueblo also has a new council, its president, 


Rabbi Maurice Zigmond. 


Tue American Association of Medical Social 
Workers announces the appointment of Mary 
M. Maxwell, at present director of the social 
service department of the University of Iowa 
Hospitals, Iowa City, as its executive secre- 
tary. 


Tue National Youth Week Committee, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, announces the 
dates, April 27-May 4 for its annual observ- 
ance and offers to everyone interested a 
manual of suggestions for local programs. 


Or Else by Mirrors 


F course rural social workers take it in 

their stride, but some of the things they 
have to know these days fill city folk with 
awe and amazement. For instance, what 
case worker in Chicago or New York could 
tell off-hand what constitutes a unit of live 
stock—and that’s pretty important these 
days when the FERA fixes ten units of 
stock as a basis toward self-support of a 
relief family. Well, we didn’t know either 
till we caught it in an FERA release, and 
we still think it’s pretty complicated. One 
cow is a unit, and so is one horse, which 
seems fair enough, but it takes two head of 
young stock to make a unit, or five hogs, 
seven sheep or a hundred chickens. We don’t 
know how they figure it, but if we were a 
chicken we’d have something to say about 
such disproportionate representation. Though 
maybe they do it by collective bargaining. 


Pror. Joseph P. Chamberlain of Columbia 
University, has added to his multitudinous 
other duties—including membership on the 
Board of Survey Associates—that of counsel 
to the New York City Charter Revision 
Commission. 


Jane Appams will be the central figure at 
the observance of the twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom to be 
held in Washington on May 2. Miss Ad- 
dams helped to found the League in 1915 
at The Hague, was its first president and is 
now its honorary international president. 
The anniversary observance, of which Anna 
Wilmarth Ickes is chairman, will include an 
afternoon meeting in honor of the founders 
and a dinner organized as a tribute to Miss 
Addams. 


Tue International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion announces the establishment of an In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration which is offering a series of five ex- 
tension courses for men-on-the-job, in line 
with the suggestion of the Commission of 


Inquiry on Public Service Personnel (see 
Uncle Sam’s Service by Luther Gulick, The 
Survey, February 1935, page 43.) The first 
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112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKER\ WANTED 


ar: 
Position open in child placing agency for man 
experienced in case work with boys. Give 
full particulars. 7274\ Survey. 


SITUATIONS 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE, traindd, Institution for 
problem children. Knowledge and experience 
psychiatric case work, rursing dietetics, 
economics, school administration, wishes 
position with school, social @rganization, wel- 
fare or community house. 267 Survey. 


CASE WORKER (Executive) \desires change. 
Family Welfare, Medical Social Work, or 
Community Welfare. References. 7265 


Survey. | 


Is there a Settlement House or Community Centre 
that would be interested in obtaining the 
services of a young man, college graduate, 
social work training, five years experience in 
group work and camping? Beginning July 
or September. 7269 SuRvEY. 


Man with many years experience as disciplinarian, 
military instruction and supervisor of boys in 
Orphan Homes, would like to make change. 
7278 SURVEY. 

A oD ee ee 

Young woman, University of Pittsburgh gradu- 
ate, experience in unemployment relief work, 
desires position in a social organization.” 
7275 SuRvEY. 


Single man, 35 years, 5’ 7”, 180 lbs., 15 years 
experience Boys’ Work, Delinquent and de- 
pendent organizations, camps. Scoutwork. 
Desire change, good reason, congenial posi- 
tion desired. Present salary $1,800 plus 
maintenance. 7268 SURVEY. | 


course, now ready, is, The Organization and 
Functions of Municipal Government. For 
full information address the Inftitute, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 


Roswett H. Jounson of the/ University of 
Pittsburgh is in Honolulu gngaged in his 
new duties as director of the social-hygiene 
department of Palama Settlement and the 
University of Hawaii. 


Firry-two Chicagoans have been appointed 
an advisory board to cooperate with the PWA 
in the establishment of the three slum-clear- 
ance and low-cost-housing projects planned 
for that city. Among them are Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Edith Abbott, Grace 
Abbott, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Joel T. Hunter, 
Mary McDowell, Alfred Stern, Dr. Graham 
‘ Taylor, Lea Taylor and Edward L. Ryerson, Jr. 


Tue Association of Junior Leagues of Amer- 
ica has a new field worker in Lydia Eicher 
Haystead, formerly with the Joint Vocational 
Service. 


Tue Atlanta Community Chest has lost its 
executive, Frank Miller, to the Fulton 
County Public Welfare Commission which is 
charged with organizing a public-welfare de- 
partment for the city and county jointly. 
The commission has already taken over 
local unemployables from the FERA and 
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will assume an increasing responsibility for 
relief as its organization develops. 


Sysr. CAmpsBELL, who used to be on the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, is 
the new executive secretary of the Houston 
Social Hygiene Committee, which Dr. 
Valeria H. Parker of the national committee 
set going in the course of a ten months stay 
in Texas. 


Two years of steady, three-days-a-week vol- 
unteer service has qualified Ruth Whitney 
Collins for a staff appointment with the 
Yonkers COS as second-year case-worker-in- 
training. 


Curcaco may have a new mayor—and those 
in the know say there is a good fighting 
chance—in the person of Prof. Paul H. Doug- 
las, economist of the University of Chicago, 
who has been nominated by petition to head 
a fusion ticket. His platform includes, among 
other things, restoration of educational facili- 
ties, police not to be used as strike-breakers 
and vigorous administration of relief without 
graft. The election is in April. 


DEATHS 


SETTLEMENT people of her generation have 
many grateful memories of Cornelia F. 
Bradford who died recently. She sprang 


from the early Mayflower settlers and felt | - 


a part of the America of her day in which 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


130 East 22nd Street 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Social Workers! If you want to keep abreast of 
developments in the field of low cost housing 
read the Housing News Letter. Besides current 
news of public and private housing, it contains 
a bibliography of new books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles. Annual subscription $1: 


Housing Section, Welfare Council, 122 East ~ 


22nd Street, New York City. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being. lost or mislaid. 


she did her valued part to keep the tradi- 
tion of equal opportunity and democracy 
alive. She did spade work in New Jersey, 
establishing the first settlement in that state 
which is cherished as Whittier House. It 
was Miss Bradford, primarily, who gave dis- 
tinction to the House and to the social 
causes which she was always ready to urge 
upon a frequently indifferent community. 

Many social agencies sprang from her in- 
terest and the respect in which she was held. 
She was active in the Legal Aid Association, 
a leader in the Consumers’ League of New 
Jersey and the organized Aid of New Jersey. 
She was the first: woman member of the 
Board of Education of her city and for four 
years served on the New Jersey Board o 
Children’s Guardians. ; 

Though to many people her work was 
isolated, there were multitudes who were 
proud to be associated with her and who 
admired her courage, her foresight and her 
great common sense.—L. D. W. 


Socra. workers the country over were 
shocked and sorry to hear of the sudden death 
of Victor R. Manning which occurred on 
February 12 following an internal hemorrage. 
Mr. Manning was on the staff of the Family 
Welfare Association of America for eight 
years, recently as financial secretary. He was 
also treasurer of the National Social Work 
Publicity Council. 


_ Civic, National, International 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Child Welfare 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. | 


~ Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
rovement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
arrison, dir.; 130 E, 22nd St., New York. De- 

partments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Peg: Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
Publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results of 
its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Katharine Lenroot, president, Washington, 
D. C.; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 82 N. 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. The Conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perman- 
-ent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second 
annual convention of the conference will be held 
in Montreal, Canada, June 9 to 15, 1935. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Health 


_ MOTHERS HEALTH CLINIC, Miami, Fla.—Re- 


duces maternal mortality by protection from 
pregnancy for poor maternity risks. Informa- 
tion on how to establish clinics on request with 
postage. Lydia Allen DeVilbiss, M.D., Dir. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
resident; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general director; 
lifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City. Pamphlets on mental 
hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, mental 
defect, psychiatric social work and other, re- 
lated topics. Catalogue of publications sent 
on request. ‘“‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Katharine Tucker, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, Manag- 
ing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway and 
Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate Direc- 
tors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secretary, 50 
West 50th Street, New York. Studies scientific 
advance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, films, lec- 
tures, charts and co-operation in sight-saving 
projects available on request. ‘“Sight-Saving 
Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


IS YOUR ORGANIZATION LISTED? 


Health 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 

_ Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly 
magazine, $1.00 a year; American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organization 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 
U. S. A.—386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. A non-sectarian, character-building or- 
ganization for girls, sponsored by the Epis- 
copal Church. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and placement 
in social work and public health nursing. 
Non-profit making. Sponsored as national, 
authorized agency for these fields by American 
Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 130 
East 22nd St., New York City. 


Simmons College 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


18 Somerset Street 


solicit gifts of 


School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 


Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


|| SANTEE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Santee, Nebr. 


A progressive High School for Indians of 
the drought stricken areas of the Dakotas 


Rudolf Hertz, Principal 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications, 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Boston, Massachusetts 


money, food, and dormitory and school supplies 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Basic First Year Course 
Master’s Degree in Social Work 


Fall Semester 
September 25, 1935—February 1, 1936 


; Winter Semester 
February 3, 1936—June 10, 1936 


Address the Director 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


SMITH Coinet SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL Work 


. 


Courses of Instruction 


I A. The gpurse leading to the Master's degree consists of three summer. sessions at Smith College me 
two winter sessions of supervised case work at selected social agencies in various cities. This course 
is designed for those who have had little or no previous experience in social work. 


II B. Applicants who have at least one yeat’s experience in an approved social agency, OF the equiva- 
lent, may receive credit for the first summer session and the first winter session, and receive the 
Master’ s degree upon the completion of the requirements of two summer sessions and one winter 
session of supervised case work. 


III C. A summer session of eight weeks is open to experienced social workers, A special course in case 
work is offered by Miss Annette Garrett, Associate Director of the Sel he is 


IV D. An advanced course of training in the supervision and teaching of social case work is to be — 
conducted by Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Director of the School, and staff. Graduates 
of schools of social work with two years’ case work experience are eligible for admission. The course 
consists of two summer sessions at Smith College and, in consultation with the School, a winter of 
supetvision and teaching, during which the student may hold a paid position in a social agency. 


V_ Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open to a limited number of qualified persons: . 


1. The application of mental hygiene to present-day problems in case work with 
families. Miss Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 8 to 20. 


2. Social case work in a changing community, a discussion of problems of case 
work as affected by economic conditions. Miss Florence Day and Dr. Elsie 
Gliick. July 22 to August 3. 


3. The application of mental hygiene to personnel problems of administration and 
supervision in public relief agencies. Dr. Frederick Allen and Miss Elizabeth — 
McCord. August 5 to 17. 


4. The application of mental hygiene to problems in parent education. Dr. Fred- 
erick Allen and Dr. Muriel Brown. August 5 to 17. 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
March, 1935 


Five Cases Illustrating the Possibilities and Limitations of Indirect Treatment of Problem Children. 
FRANCES THOMPSON 


A Follow-up Study of Twenty-five Truants: Soule Factors Related to Their Social Adjustment. 
HELEN WITMER and SYLVIA STANTON z 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR, COLLEGE HALL 8 
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